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WE ALONE GET 3 PAIRS A YEAR 


Number of Pairs of Shoes Purchased Each Year by the Average Person in 10 Countries 


PAIRS OF SHOES 


UNITED 
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GERMANY 
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SPAIN 
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@ As a nation we are 
so accustomed to hav- 
ing the most and the 
best of everything 
that we are inclined 
to take our blessings 
for granted, It takes 
a war to make us see 
that even when we 
are rationed we still 
have more than less 
fortunate peoples 
have in their good 
years. We didn’t go 
exactly unshod in 
1938, and the present 
rationing of shoes will 
leave us on the level 
of that year. 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


INCE 1940's census, metropoli- 
tan Detroit has increased in popu- 
475,000, to date 

representing a city the size of Cin- 


lation 


cinnati. Detroit continues to grow at 
a rate of 17,000 monthly. 

Within a year Detroit switched from 
a 3000 per hour motor car production 
to a million dollar per hour war 
material output. Its 708,000 indus- 
trial workers earn around $40,000,- 
000 weekly. 300,000 others gain- 
fully employed maintain the civilian 
economy. 


The growth of The Detroit Free 
Press parallels that of Detroit; Since 
1940 its circulation increased 13.8% 
to 368,064 weekdays. During 1942, 
its average monthly circulation in- 
creased 27,433 copies per day over 


FORGER OF THUNDERBOLTS 


1941. Taking advantage of this rapid- 
ly expanding reader audience, 121 
new local and national advertisers 
placed 347,694 lines of advertising in 
Free Press columns. Among morning 
newspapers during 1942, The Free 
Press moved up from 16th to 13th 
place in General advertising . . . 40th 
to 26th in Retail advertising, and 
from 21st to 16th in classified adver- 
tising. 


Today The Free Press offers the sec- 
ond largest circulation in the area 

. . the influence that the very high- 
est standards of journalism assure .. . 
association with other important local 
and national advertisers who have 
found in this newspaper the kind of 
advertising performance that 1943 
conditions demand. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


STORY. BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., Nat'l Representatives 
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Juveniles on Display 


The children’s book world has gone a long way from “The 
Five Little Peppers” and “Elsie Dinsmore,’ and the selling of 
children's books also has moved ahead in startling fashion. 


Perhaps you saw some of the ads for the late Tony Sarg’s 
“Surprise Book,” featured during the Christmas holidays: ‘You 
HEAR! YOU TASTE! YOU SMELL! YOU FEEL! TONY SARG'S SUR- 
PRISE BOOK, $1.00. . . More educational than a month of school! 
This ANIMATED TOY-BOOK is designed to engage the child’s FIVE 
SENSES. He can see the cow jump over the moon, watch Jack 
climb the beanstalk. He can hear King Cole's fiddle. He can 
smell Mistress Mary's flowers. He can taste the lolly-pop in Jack 
Horner's pie. He can feel the black sheep's coat, spend the real 
penny in Simple Simon's pocket. It’s a beautiful, colorful, en- 
chanting book full of stories, rhymes, pictures, and real play for 
boys and girls.” (From Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn). 


With things at such a pass, it is not surprising that some retail- 
ers let themselves go in the display of children’s books. One store 
which does, with remarkably happy results, is F.A.O. Schwarz Co., 
of New York. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
store’s display man, C. Richard Nell, is the one who lets himself 
go, since he is responsible for all Schwarz displays, including those 


of books. 


Devoted entirely to the sale of toys, games and children’s books, 
the Schwarz store is internationally known and has great prestige. 
To have his products featured there is the aim of every toy man- 


Could you pass this window without peeking? Not if you're 
a cuddly kitten fan. The display sold not only copies of “How 
to Draw a Cat,” but lots of the stuffed pussycats, too. 


Saces MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth excett in April and October, when it is published three times a month and datea 


ufacturer. Publishers of children’s books feel the same way, and 
they are willing to go to great pains to cooperate with the store 
It is not unusual for the artist who illustrates a book to offer some 
of the original drawings or to furnish source material for a display 


One interesting feature of Mr. Nell’s book displays is that 
though designed to sell books, they sell other Schwarz merchan. 
dise as well. Take, for example, a much-publicized “cat’’ windoy 
built around Clare Newberry’s engaging book, “How to Draw , 
Cat.” For a background, Mr. Nell used an over-sized drawing of 
black and white pussy, specially done for him by the artist. Tp 
provide atmosphere, he included a giant “sewing basket,” which 
he had made for the display. To carry out the oversize theme, he 
had balls of yarn—actually decorators’ cord, which he wound into 
balls yarn-fashion. Copies of the book, sketches and finished 
drawings from it were the other props. The merchandise, in addi. 
tion to the books, consisted of kittens, retailing at $3 apiece. Nell 
spotied them all over the window, in life-like poses, playing with 
the “yarn,” romping with one another, peering inquisitively at 
toy mice, frolicking in the sewing basket. Sales of both books and 
cats were excellent. 


An outstanding quality of Mr. Nell’s displays is their simplicity. 
He uses few props, often depending almost entirely on the mer- 
chandise for the creation of a display. Last year, during National 
Baseball Week, the John Tunis book, “Steady,” was shown in a 
simple setting, the background of which was a silhouette of a 
player with his bat in strike position, covered with copies of the 
book's jacket. A little boy mannequin in a baseball suit, some 
baseballs and gloves, and some bats—with toy monkeys clinging to 
them—comprised the merchandise shown. 


Mr. Nell went to art school before he joined the Schwarz staff 
ten years ago. He likes fantasy, has good color sense and gives 
plenty of attention to the minute details that children notice and 
like. He believes in concentrating on a few books rather than on 
many and in keeping displays simple. 


Tourists in Uniform 


After deciding to continue tourist advertising during the 
duration for post-war goodwill, the All-Year Club of Southern 
California discovered that there is tourist business today, right 
in its own front yard—and a business with post-war angles. 


The “tourists’’ are the thousands (the actual number is cen- 
sored, of course) of service men who pass through Los Angeles, 
with two or three days’ time to see something of sunny California 


The club has arranged more than two dozen jaunts for service 
men—trips calculated by the clock, and in dimes, to suit all 
tastes. Typical service men’s jaunt: 


Trip Number Five—a full day and a busy one: Street car and 
bus fares 88¢. Walk east (left from Visitors’ Bureau) 4 blocks to 
Pacific Electric Railway station, take inter-urban car to Long Beach. 
En route see Los Angeles River which runs upside down, indus- 
trial section, oil fields. In Long Beach, see the Pacific Ocean, 
million-dollar bathhouse; pay 30¢ for use of swim-suit all day, 
see best beach below Rainbow pier, Pike amusement zone; 8° 
fishing on Belmont pier, tackle and bait 35 to 50¢, catch spothin, 
yellowfin, corbina, halibut, go on off-shore boat trip, or rent row-, 
sail- or motor-boat at Alamitos Bay, ride racing autos at the 
Pike, see dive-bombers, boats, animals, sideshows, movies; ty 
marksmanship, or dance in the ballroom. For further information, 
ask the Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. 


The people who usually entertain tourists have teamed up 
provide service men with an economically-planned good time dur- 
ing their leaves. This results in active goodwill. The men write 
home to tell their folks they certainly must see Los Angeles when 
travel again is possible. They write also to comrades in camp, 


the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright March 15, 1943, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa., with ed: ial and 
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Aircraft Engines 

Aircraft Gear Assemblies 
Aircraft Superchargers 
Aircraft Aluminum 
Aircraft Alloys 

Aircraft Gauges 

Aircraft Refueling Trucks 
Aircraft Sound Spotters 
Aircraft Forgings 

Aircraft Jack Assemblies 
Aircraft Instruments 
Ammunition Brass 
Antiaircraft Guns 

Armor Plate 

Antiaircraft Fuses 
Artillery Ammunition 
Bomb Casings 

Bomb Removers 
Binocular Cases 

Boats 

Buoys 

Batteries 

Bulldozers . 
Canisters 

Canteens” 

Cargo Ships 

Cartridge Belts 

Cargo Trailers 

Demolition Charges 
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Diesel Engines 
Destroyer Gear Drive 
Depth Charge Releases 
Electrical Controls 
Electric Drills 

Electric Winches 
Electric Generators 
Excavators 

Field Range Equipment 
Fire Control Equipment 
Food Containers 
Folding Cots 

Gas Masks 

Gliders 

Guns 

Gun Carriages 

Gun Mounts 

Gun Slides (for 16 inch) 
Hospital Equipment 
Howitzers 

Hydraulic Jacks 
Hydraulic Rams 

Ice Making Machines 
Landing Barges 
Laundry Equipment 
Lighting Systems 
Lumber 

Mess Equipment 

Mine Sweepers 


What Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
Make for Our Fighters 


War production is right down our alley. Milwaukee has long been a 
synonym for machines . . . miracle production machines for factory, 
farm, and mine . . . the mightiest machines for harnessing. the ele- 
ments. The greater part of the productive capacity of 1,657 factories 
in Milwaukee and 5,060 others in Wisconsin is now being used to equip . 
our armed forces or to furnish tools and machines used by other war 
plants all over the globe. Contracts from government and other pro- 
ducers totaled approximately $6,000,000,000 to January 1. Factory 
payrolls in December were $14,019,000 weekly—and growing fast. Fol- 
lowing is a partial list of Milwaukee and Wisconsin war products 
exclusive of scores of items in food, apparel, furniture and other goods. 


Mortar Mounts 
Mosquito Netting 
Motorcycles 
Motor Launches 


‘Motor Trucks 


Motors 

Navigating Instruments 

Navy Boxes 

Naval Propulsion 
Equipment 

Oil Barges 

Oil Pumps 

Outboard Motors 

Optical Equipment 

Pack Saddles 

Parachutes 

Pontoons 

Power Shovels 

Powder 

Radio Equipment 

Recoil Mechanisms 

Safety Switches 

Scabbards 

Sextants 

Sea Tugs 

Shells 

Ship Controls 

Small Arms 

Small Arms Ammun 


Z Wate Steriliz t 


Steam Locomotives 
Steam Generating Plants 
Steel Cable 

Steel Drums 

Steel Pipe 

Storm Boats 

Submarine Chasers 
Submarine Engines 
Submarines 
Switchboards 

Tanks 

Tank Parts 

Telescopic Sights 

Tents 

Tires 

Tire Pumps 

Telephone Equipment 
Torpedoes 

Torpedo Tube Mounts 
Tractors 

Trailers 
Transmissions 
Trench Machines 
Trucks 
Turbines 


The Milwaukee Journal is read by more than 9 out of 10 families in Milwaukee and the 
suburbs—the most complete one-paper coverage in the 15 largest war booming centers. 
MARCH 15 
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WHAT EVERY RADIO ADVERTISER SHOULD KNOW 


available audience data 


A 

Most recent 
Hooper ratings 
show WMC with 
better than 40% 
of the entire 
radio audience 
of all four 
Memphis stations 
in all three time 
classifications. 


B 

Mail response to 
network and 
national spot 
offers is amaZ- 
ingly high. De- 
tails on request. 
Cc 

WMC's primary 
day-time coverage 
area embraces a 
population of 
3,052,647, with 
379,810 radio 
homes. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Miele 
‘ Orl $ 
ttle Rock 


5,000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


telling them what to see if they, too, should pass through the city 
Service men as tourists differ from regular tourists only jp hay. 
ing less money to spend, and less time to stay in one town. Many 
say that they want to come back after the war, to see more of the 
city. And if peacetime experience is repeated, about one in ten 
will come back to live in the city—for that is the established ratio 
for Los Angeles’ tourists, and that is one reason for the city 
active tourist promotion. 


Small Fry Play Soldier 


America’s small fry have gone military and child psychologis 
have thrown up their hands, admitting there's nothing they cap 
do about it except to direct youngsters’ military activities into the 
most constructive channels. 


The trend has affected definitely ‘kids’ "’ uniforms, causing so. 
dier, sailor, WAAC and WAVE suits to forge ahead at the ex. 
pense of cowboy and Lone Ranger outfits. Volume in militay 
outfits is up—way up—and would be much higher if manufactu:. 
ers were not harassed by shortages of materials and labor. 


A leading manufacturer of military play suits is Sackmap 
Brothers Co., New York City, thirty-year-old company, which x 
one time did a big business in cowboy, Indian, policeman, and 
other play outfits. Sackman Brothers still sell them, but now are 
facing an unprecedented demand for soldier, marine, aviator, air 
pilot, naval officer, etc., playsuits. 


Mothers smile indulgently at the propensity of their small sons 
to dress up in outlandish outfits of ail descriptions—a propensity 
which boys never outgrow, and which crops up all through life 
accounting in part for the popularity of many fraternal order 
Sackman Brothers always assumed that practically all of their 
volume sales should be in boys’ playsuits and uniforms, which were 
sold under the trade name, ‘“Yankiboy.”” The company’s 1941-194? 
catalog contained pictures and descriptions of 29 outfits for boys 
and only one lone cowgirl costume. 


But with the war came a change in the attitude of little girls 
who are now just as avid as their brothers in their desires for 
Junior WAAC and WAVE suits. A popular Sackman number, 
retailing at about $3, is the Junior WAAC playsuit of khaki twill 
with Junior WAAC insignia; red, white and blue “service” bar; 
eagle design metal buttons and ornaments on lapels; yellow braid 
on cuff; belt with buckle; and an impressive-looking “Junior 
WAAC” officer's cap with a “brass” eagle on it. It comes i 
sizes 4 to 14. 


Consciousness of the increased interest in children’s uniforms i 
evidenced in various ways. Judy, a character in the comic stnp, 
“Gasoline Alley,” fervently wanted a WAAC outfit for Christmas 
(F. Hyman, of Sackman Brothers, sent one to the artist wht 
creates the strip, and he received in return an autographed draw 
ing of Judy in her WAAC suit.) Life pictured a boy in an avi 
tor’s suit (from Sackman) on its January 11th cover and devoted 
several inside pages to pictures of youngsters in uniform. 


Psychologists say that children like nothing better than to im! 
tate adults. This no doubt accounts in part for the popularity 0 
military playsuits. The comic strips wield a major influence 0 
juvenile tastes, and small wonder that they do—what with “Tillie 
the Toiler’”’ a WAAC, ‘Smilin’ Jack’’ in the Air Patrol, “Skeezix 
a corporal, etc. 


Contrary to what might be expected, Sackman Brothers str 
not for authenticity, but for just enough realism to please young 
sters without antagonizing military officials. If an emblem looks 
too much like its prototype, a bit is clipped off. Catalog descr 
tions are peppered with quotation marks, implying “just preten® I 
Typical excerpts: “Officer style cap with brass ‘Cross Gua pit 

ornament” . . . “Navy blue naval cap with brass ‘Anchor pl! 
ornament. . . .” “Airplane design patent buttons—‘Wing pin % 
lapel.” The suits for little girls are Junior WAAC and Junio 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


WAVES playsuits. 
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SPOTLIGHTING THE RICH INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS® 


DOMINATED BY THE GREAT HOOSIER DAILY 


in the United States in family income increases since 
1938. This Indianapolis News Radius offers those in- 
terested in selling goods or selling ideas a perfectly bal- 
anced market to achieve results at exceptionally low 


costs. 


[4 Billion Dolla. 


of effective buying income are in this market of more 
thon 134 million people—52% urban, and 48% rural. 
This rich market holds 60% of Indiana’s entire buying 
a market comprised almost completely of na- 


FACTS.... 


@-Population 406,515, in 
May, 1942 (Chamber 
of Commerce). 


tive-born Americans, eager, responsive, with plenty of 


\ 
the wherewithal to buy. 
\ 


Every indice in this ideally balanced market of in- 

@ industrial payrolls up 
52% (January, 1943, 
over January, 1942). 


\ 

dustry and agriculture is an ‘UP. Population is UP. 
\ 

Employment is UR. Pay rollsare UP. Spendable income 

is UP. Retails sales are UP. 


\ 


The News, Indiana’s leading newspaper, first in 
\ 


@ Employment up 23% 
(January, 1943, over 
January, 1942). 


@ Indianapolis annual in- 


dectdal oan o6es daily circulation, first in advertising linage, first in the 


$250,000,000. hearts of Hoosierdom—does the job alone. 
@ 105,000 workers in In- , 
dianapolis industrial New York Office Chicago Office 
plants. DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110-E. 42nd St. Tribune Tower 


@ Retail sales up more 
than 5% (1942 over 
1941). 


@Spendable income 
$466,394,000. 


@ Per family income, 
$4,156, 


@ Form incomes in the 
Indianapolis Market 
up 51%. 

Industrial poyrolls up 
38%, 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1943: 


Memo to the Globalonists 


ONE OF THE WORRIES of the economic isolationist is 
that in the post-war years we cannot have a satisfactory 
foreign trade because the other major nations of the world 
have become almost as well industrialized as the U.S.A.; 
they possess expanded factory capacity, machine tools and 
the “know how’ of mass production, plus the advantage of 
cheaper labor. Consequently, the argument goes, we should 
withdraw into our economic shell and have no truck with 
them. 


These people should study economic history. As Trade- 
Ways, Inc., points out in its February 25 bulletin, “The 
Economic Future,” it has become impossible for this coun- 
try to maintain even a /ow level of prosperity without culti- 
vating foreign markets. When foreign trade amounts to 
15 to 20% of the total, we have prosperity; when it falls 
markedly below that point we have a depression. 


Economic history also shows that the greater the indus- 
trialization, the greater the amount of trade. Over the past 
forty years trade between industrial countries—such as trade 
between the U.S.A. and Great Britain—has grown more 
rapidly than that between industrial and agricultural na- 
tions. 


That isn’t hard to explain. Buried in the mountains of 
Mexico may be billions of dollars worth of scarce minerals 
which the world needs. Potentially the people of Mexico 
are wealthy. But until production and trade are stimulated 
by the mining, extraction and refinement of those minerals, 
the people have little purchasing power. When the hidden 
assets are capitalized, a market is created for American 
products. 


The Maginot Line of Business 
THURMAN ARNOLD, in one of his last addresses before 


joining the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
got off some interesting remarks about the economics of 
security. “We have been thinking of stabilizing profits, 
keeping a fool from losing his money, social security, iron- 
ing out depressions, creating a situation where anybody who 
remained sober and didn’t run off with somebody else's 
wife was assured of a comfortable old age. 


“I am not opposed to any of these methods of social 
security or humanitarian measures. I only say that if your 
whole thinking is obsessed with the idea of security, the 
same thing will happen to your industrial structure that 
happened to the French Army that was obsessed with the 
idea of the Maginot Line. We must get back to the old 
economics of opportunity, of taking a chance, which made 


Ame rica great, and I think this war is going to do it for 
US, 


Then Mr. Arnold, who long has been one of the most 
articul of the New Dealers, went on to say that the war 
1 brinzing this about because it is compelling full produc- 
tion. roviding we lose our illusions of the benefits of sta- 
bility ond security and are willing to take a chance on our 
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capitalistic system, full production will in itself bring about 
solutions of the problems of distribution, as it did in the 
automobile industry. The nation is expanding production 
now, and we do not care what happens after the war, in 
contrast with pre-war limits on such products as steel and 
aluminum to prevent over-expansion. 


‘The only thing we need to get over is our fear of full 
production—our idea that wealth consists of sitting in a 
position where you can collect money by restricting pro- 
duction. I think the labor monopoly is really a product of 
the industrial monopoly. Give me a competitive indus- 
try, with full production, and I think the labor monopoly 
will disappear. Labor should be restricted to its legitimate 
aims and not be allowed to prevent the use of machinery 
or compel useless and unnecessary work.” 


What he said is what the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has been maintaining—that we must have full 
production, full employment. 


All of this adds up to one undeniable fact: In post-war 
America the sales executives of the nation will have their 
greatest op portunity—but they will also have to shoulder 
their greatest responsibility. The nation will have the fac- 
tories, the machines and the productive manpower. Will the 
sales executives be able to distribute the goods that will be 
turned out? 


Did the A.B.C. Muff the Ball? 


THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS announces 
that it will not conduct surveys of the secondary readership 
of publications. At last fall’s annual convention, Gordon 
E. Cole, then chairman of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, but speaking before the group in his individual 
capacity as advertising manager of Cannon Mills, Inc., re- 
ferred to the growing popularity and acceptance of studies 
of secondary readership—and also to. the misuse and the 
lack of standardization of these studies. 


Foreign Trade of the United States 


BILLIONS EXPORTS BILLIONS 


OF DOLLARS OF DOLLARS IMPORTS 
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There is always a close relationship between prosperity here, 
and the relationship which foreign trade bears to our total 
business. See “Memo to the Globalonists” above for reasons 
why we should welcome, rather than fear, a high degree of in- 
dustrialization in foreign countries. Prosperity abroad will not 
be at our expense; our own prosperity will be enhanced. 
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PIOIFIC MILES. ocsted Daven vwnencrrass. 


Pacific Mills—like Todd Shipyards who plan to discontinue 
house organs in favor of newspaper pages as described on this 
page—believe that all of the people in their plant cities, and 
not just the workers in the factories, should have the facts 
about what the soldiers of production are doing. In a regular 
series of newspaper pages they select typical workers and show 
what they are doing to help win the war. 


“In my opinion,” Mr. Cole said, ‘the A.B.C. has a great 
deal at stake here, and certainly honest advertisers have. If 
this practice is not placed under some kind of control, all 
the good that the A.B.C. has accomplished over a period 
of 29 years may be nullified. . . I believe these studies 


should be conducted by a cooperative organization like the 
A.B.C..” 


Directors of the A.B.C., in electing to stand pat on the 
present practice of measuring only primary or met paid cir- 
culation, mentioned three reasons for the new interest in 
secondary circulations—(]1) desire of a publication to show 
greater coverage than can. be substantiated by paid circula- 
tion alone, (2) desire of an advertiser using a limited list 
of publications to impress his dealers, (3) desire of a pub- 
lication to establish competitive superiority by showing a 
secondary circulation greater than that of other publications 
in the same field. 


The A.B.C. directors ignored the most important‘ reason 
of all. What about the simple, honest desire af an adver- 


tiser-to learn the truth and all of the truth about what bis 
dollar buys? 


Is There Only One God? 


IN MAINTAINING that there is only one reliable yard- 
stick—number of net paid subscribers—the A.B.C. direc- 
tors refuse to admit that there can be scientific sampling, 
despite all that has been proved by the sound practitioners 
of public opinion and marketing research. Running all 
through their thirteen-page answer to Mr. Cole’s sugges- 
tion are remarks about ‘‘the astronomical figures sometimes 
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developed by a readership survey,” the “what can rever jy 
more than approximate estimates of combined pid ani 
secondary circulations,” etc. In other words, there 1s on); 
one God—paid circulation—and such organization as th; 
Advertising Research Foundation, the Cooperative Analysj 
of Broadcasting, the Traffic Audit Bureau, and the ‘ke, ay 
guilty of heathenish practices. 


On a second count the A.B.C. directors seem ‘o have 
gotten themselves out on the tip of a very slender lim) 
when they pooh-pooh sampling technique, since their ow, 
auditing is done on a sampling basis. When their auditory 
come into an organization to verify a publisher's statement 
they do not—they cannot—investigate the validity of ever, 
subscription and every newsstand sale. If a magazine ha 
10,000 subscribers, their auditors will go through the stencil 
list and pick out random samples—possibly 200—and ask 
the publisher to show all supporting evidence on these pre. 
sumably representative subscriptions. The accuracy of the 
entire list is then judged by the samples. 


The A.B.C. directors seem to have emphasized a lot of 
wrong reasons in turning down Mr. Cole's proposal. The; 
have two good reasons-—the financial cost involved, and 
the fact that not all publications would wish to have studies 
made of their secondary readership. But why couldn't they 
say that they would give serious consideration to the setting 
up of a subsidiary organization, to be controlled and oper- 
ated by A.B.C., available to all advertisers and publishers 
interested and who were willing to pay all of the costs in- 
volved? Such a counter-proposal would put the A.B.C. 
in the forefront of progress, instead of in a rear-guard posi- 
tion. They seem openly to have invited the formation of a 
new auditing organization which in the future will do as 
careful and conscientious a job of measuring secondary cit- 
culation as the A.B.C. has done during its 29 years in 
measuring paid circulation. 


The War-Model House Organ 


THERE IS GROWING REALIZATION that a good em- 
ploye relations policy extends beyond the factory gates. Ob 
viously, the trade—the present customers and tomorrows 
prospects—should be kept informed, fully and regularly. 
The families of the workers and all the townspeople in the 
plant cities are interested in, and deserve to have, the facts 
about the company’s affairs. More and more companies are 
using newspaper pages to bolster morale. See the Pacific 
Mills advertisement on this page. 


Now comes the Todd Shipyards Corp., which 1s dis- 
continuing its employe house organ in favor of newspapet 
pages in ten cities where Todd plants or offices are located. 
In these ads the Todd workers tell how and why they are 
bending every effort to increase production and repait of 
ships. Each worker featured has a son, husband or brother 
in the armed forces. 


J. C. Aspley, in a recent issue of the Dartnell News Let 
ter, says that with all the publicity which has been given, 
and will be given, to the paper ‘‘shortage,” it seems unwis¢ 
to continue the issuance of any elaborate company mage 
zine. Customers and the public will regard it with a fishy 
eye. “We recommend you consider reducing such 4 publi 
cation to bulletin size, and continue it for the duration 
that format,” says Mr. Aspley. 

PHILIP Sai ISBURY 
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Edward M. 


Saunders who 
recently has been advanced 
to the post of assistant gen- dent in 
eral sales manager for Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp., 


New York City, He was for- dent in 


merly western sales manager. line sales 
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Crown Can Co., Philadelphia. 
He formerly was vice-presi- Ind.,. succeeding 
general Igleheart who has been elect- 
company. ed chairman 


F. Howard Braithwaite who Earl J. Heseman 
has been elected vice-presi- been elected 
of sales, Igleheart Bros., Inc., General 
Foods subsidiary, Evansville, 


NEWS REEL 


August C. Ragnow has been 
appointed advertising man- 
ager, The Florsheim Shoe 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Ragnow 
formerly directed the adver- 
tising of eggs, cheese, butter, 
poultry, ice cream, and vari- 
ous canned food specialties 
for Swift & Co., Chicago. 


C. O. Kleinsmith, for the 
last two years manager of 
the Eastern Division, Nation- 
al Carbon Co., New York 
City, has been made general 
sales manager, “Eveready” 
Division of the company. He 
formerly was assistant man- 
ager of the Eastern Division. 


C. E. “Clem” Hannum has 
been appointed assistant 
sales manager, Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
For fourteen years before his 
recent appointment, Mr. 
Hannum was with Cities 
Service Oil Co., in Tulsa, 
Okla, and in Chicago, II. 


Emmet N. Madden, former 
executive of General Motors 
Corp., has joined the RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corp. 
of America, as manager of 
the overseas subsidiary and 
affiliated company operations. 
He will make his headquar- 
ters in Camden, New Jersey. 


A. E. Askerberg has been 
elected president of Horton 
Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He has been 
with the company since 1935, 
serving as vice-president and 
as general manager. In his 
present capacity he will con- 
tinue as general manager. 


B. H. Quackenbush has been 
named assistant sales man- 
ager, Foote Bros., Gear & 
Machine Corp., Chicago. He 
joined Foote Bros. in 1936, 
in charge of the Contract Di- 
vision, handling large ma- 
chinery contracts. He will 
continue to handle contracts. 


Conway Studios, Inc 


Burton Bigelow, gifted by nature and by training with a flair 


for orderly thinking and a keen selling sense, has made a career 


out of unscrambling scrambled eggs in the field of marketing. He 


is the dynamic head of an organization bearing his name, head- 


quartering in New York City, serving as management consultants 


to companies throughout the East and Middle West. 


His formula 


for approaching a problem is simple: Fact-finding, planned step- 


by-step prescription for solution, organized follow-through. His 


magazine articles and his talks before business groups follow the 


same pattern: They are invariably stimulative to thinking, con- 


cise, practical, 


Herewith a perfect example—TueE Ebirors. 


‘Tomorrow’s New Kind of Sales 


Manager: What Will He Be Like? 


His title might be “National” or 


°° 
ager. 


“International Marketing Man- 


He will have to know Joe Doakes intimately, because the 


Doakes’ will have most of the spendable money. He will develop a 


far more efficient technique for working with Government, with 


other members of his industry. And he will have to think in terms 


of global markets. 


In brief. he will be a business statesman. 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization 


New York City 


HEN this war is over, new 

conditions are going to de- 

velop a new type of sales 

manager. He will have a 
bigger job than ever before with big- 
ger responsibilities both inside and 
outside his own company. And when 
he emerges from his present chrysalis 
an entirely different kind of manager, 
he will need another title to indicate 
the new scope of his authority and re- 
sponsibility—a new name to fit his 
greater role. That name very well 
might be National or International 
Marketing Manager. 

But before examining this new mar- 
keting manager, let's inspect the new 
world in which he is likely to live and 
to operate after the war. 

Some of the changes which the 
world now talks about so enthusiasti- 
cally will take place; others will not. 
A few of the probable changes include 
the use of commuter jalopy planes 
which John Doe will navigate into his 
back-yard hangar; prefabricated hous- 
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ing; new uses for light metals, such 
as aluminum and magnesium; plastics; 
synthetic rubber products, and high 
octane gas to be used with motor cars 
of changed design. Already we have 
static-less FM radio, television, new 
textiles made from rayon and nylon, 
and a great many other advances which 
newspapers and technical magazines 
now describe. 

When these new products emerge 
from the chemical laboratories and 
from the drawing boards of American 
industry as finished products, they will 
have to be sold to the American peo- 
ple. It is a mistake to assume that be- 
cause these things are new or good, 
they will sell themselves. This mis- 
take has been made many times before, 
and if we are not careful it will be 
made again. The history of new prod- 
ucts proves that no matter how good 
a thing is, it must be sold. 

The incident of Robert Fulton and 
his steamboat brings this point into 
glaring significance. History has un- 


accountably skirted around the fact that 
Robert Fulton demonstrated a model 
steamboat to Napoleon on the River 
Seine in France. After a very suc- 
cessful demonstration, Fulton exhib- 
ited his blueprints and complicated 
technical story. Napoleon had said in 
the Assembly scarcely six months be- 
fore that if he could control the Eng- 
lish Channel for thirty minutes, he 
could control the world. Despite this 
revealing statement, Napoleon was un- 
able to visualize the application of 
Fulton’s invention to his paramount 
need. He didn’t buy it. Fulton was 
not a salesman; he was an engineer. 
And because he didn’t sell Napoleon 
on his NEED for a steam-propelled 
vessel, Napoleon didn’t buy it. If he 
had, the transaction might have 
changed the entire course of history. 

We are likely to find ourselves in a 
similar situation after the war. We 
shall have many new things almost as 
revolutionary as the steamboat. But 
they will not become household arti- 
cles until a vast number of enterpris- 
ing salesmen come along and induce 
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the public to purchase them in large 9 


quantities. 


Aside from these technological 


changes resulting in new products, | 


there are other changes—economic, po 
litical and social—which are of inf- 
nitely sreater importance to those of 
us in selling. A consideration of these 
changes will give us a clearer picture 


of the world in which the marketing § 


manager of tomorrow will have to 
operate, the situations which wil! com 
front him, and the background against 
which he will have to work. 
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1. We are going to come out of 
this wa with a national debt of $200 


or $25: billion. Even at today’s low 
interest rates, the debt service on that 
Senormous national debt will run to $3- 
Ipillion or more per year. And if we 


I must later re-finance some of it on a 
higher interest basis, we will have a 
h still bigger debt service each year. By 
Bway of 1 vealing comparison, it is in- 
¥ teresting to note that Calvin Coolidge 
® ran the whole U. S. Government estab- 
S\ishment on $3-billion in 1927. 

2. In order to get an income large 
enough to support this huge debt serv- 
Nice charge, we will be compelled to 
B double our national output. This may 
Iscem like putting the cart before the 
Shorse, but the cause and effect relation- 
Sships amount to just that. The gross 
national output will increase from a 
Slow of about $60-billion at the bottom 
lof the depression period, to between 
1$120- and $150-billion after the war; 
ithis year, the figures may total close to 
§$125-billion. 


Labor Must Be Included 


This increased national output, in 
}turn, means that we will have a great- 
ly increased per capita income, and the 
DoT be standard of living not 
fonly will be restored, but will be 
praised. 
» 3. When the war is over, consumers 
are likely to have available an annual 
jsurplus of expendable funds of from 
$10- to $30-billion annually over and 
above subsistence requirements. About 
50% of the potential customers who 
will hold this money will be laboring 
men, or the families of laboring men. 
The good-will of these men and their 
families on the labor front will be of 
immense importance in the marketing 
) of any products for domestic use. This 
} is a point which a good many market- 
ing managers easily may overlook. 
_ 4. Don’t expect labor power to van- 
ish with the war’s end. Unions will 
Hot be abolished, nor will they be 
overthrown. They will continue as im- 
) portant groups to be considered legis- 
f latively, and as consumers; in fact, in 
every respect where group action has 
an influence on our marketing prob- 
Blems and policies. Business leaders 
Hand tomorrow's marketing managers 
p must learn how to get along with 
® nions, not how to abolish them. On 
athe other hand, unions will, in time, 
improve their methods; their policies 
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and operations will mature, and they 
will become more helpful to manage- 
ment ar 


: to the country at large. 
Inasmuch as laboring men and their 


familie; will comprise an important 
Part ©: our consumer buying power, 
tomorrow's marketing manager cer- 
tainly vill be compelled to include 
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labor in his marketing plans. 
5. Government regulation of, and 
interference with, business will not 
cease on the day peace is declared. The 
nature of regulation may be modified, 
but we will continue to have some reg- 
ulation and some interference. 

In view of this situation, our mar- 
keting manager of tomorrow will have 
to be enough of a business statesman 
to work with the Government, and 
with the agencies that control market- 
ing, such as the FTC, the SEC, etc. 
Business and Government must get to- 
gether on a workable basis, and believe 
in each other, or the economic machine 
will never run smoothly and at top 
speed. 

The new marketing manager will 
need to understand’ the viewpoint of 
business. He must be prepared to bring 
the Government viewpoint to business, 
and the business viewpoint to Govern- 
ment. He must recognize the impor- 
tance of cooperation in all directions. 

He will cooperate with his own in- 
dustry and with all business to improve 
business conditions. Up to now, busi- 
nessmen get together only in some 
crisis or emergency, when they are 
convinced that, as Ben Franklin said, 
“If we don’t hang together, we'll hang 
separately.’’ They cooperate only when 
they think that it is to their own ad- 
vantage. And more often than not, 
they lack the vision to see the value 
of continuous long-range cooperation. 
Part of the new marketing manager's 
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“Gad, I hate to think of the day 


after peace is declared!” 


job will be to help decide where Gov- 
ernment and business want to go, and 
then to assist them to go there. 

In brief, the marketing manager of 
tomorrow will be a business statesman 
who will understand the broad impli- 
cations of cooperation within his own 
industry, his own business, with the 
Government, and with labor. He will 
need to be a bigger man with a broad- 
er outlook than the sales manager of 
today and yesterday. He will need to 
have a place on every policy-making 
committee or group in his company. 
This includes a part in setting up his 
company’s labor policies. 

6. After the war, the U. S. will 
possess the greatest productive capacity 
in the world. We had it to start with, 
and we have developed it, doubled, 
tripled, and quadrupled it—and we 
haven’t been bombed out of it, as has 
been the case in other countries. 


Global Markets—No Less 


7. We also shall have the greatest 
reservoir of skilled and trained labor 
in the world. We shall have the most 
highly efficient processing methods in 
the world. methods which we shall 
want to utilize to reduce the cost of 
goods, to improve the American stand- 
ard of living, and, if possible, to en- 
trench ourselves competitively in for- 
eign markets. 

8. We shall have the greatest Navy 
in the world, the greatest Air Force, 
and most of the gold. We shall be 
able to travel anywhere, to ship any- 
where and to collect bills anywhere. 
We shall be able to do pretty much 
whatever we wish if we have the fore- 
sight and vision and energy to do it. 
Never before in the history of the 
world has America held that position. 
And unless we lack both vision and en- 
ergy, a new American Empire will 
take first place in the world of tomor- 
row. 

This is the kind of world in which 
the new national and international 
marketing manager will operate. He 
must be a big man—for he will have 
a big, and an interesting job. Every 
sales manager ought to prepare him- 
self for a new era. He may not be 
elevated to be a national marketing 
manager, but if he is one of the top 
lieutenants, he will have a mighty fine 
job. Even if he never gets the top 
job, the fact that he has tried for it 
will greatly improve his thinking and 
capacity. 

This new type of manager will be a 
man who thinks in terms of global 
markets—not merely in terms of the 
market in Peoria, or in Colorado, or 
in the U. S.—or even this continent, 
or this hemisphere. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Food Firms Rally to Uncle Sam's Cail & 
Rationing Ads Blanket Nation 


Meeting a challenge and capitalizing an opportunity to render a 


broad public service, food companies big and little are sponsoring 


a new type of advertising to help both Mrs. America and her food 


retailer to understand and operate the new “point” system. 


OINT rationing, an entirely 
new development in the dis- 
tribution and merchandising of 
food in this country, got under 
way on March 1. On the whole, it was 
accepted with equanimity by both 
housewives and grocers. As had been 
predicted, sales of rationed items were 
light at first, as women took time to 
accustom themselves to the new era. 

Most shoppers concentrated on fresh 
vegetables and other unrationed items, 
presumably with a view to reserving 
their ration points for possible emer- 
gencies later in the month. Many were 
known to be using the stores of foods 
they had accumulated during the weeks 
before stocks of canned goods were 
frozen. In any event, the initial period 
of light buying of canned goods under 
the new system gave grocers a needed 
opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the mechanics of the point-system 
of rationing. 

In the meantime, the food industry 
continued the mobilization of its ad- 
vertising and merchandising programs, 
with a view to winning public support 
for the Government's food conserva- 
tion plan. Devised to insure adequate 
supplies of food for our fighting 
forces, for Lend-Lease, and for civil- 
ians at home, the industry's five-point 
program covers Point Rationing; Nu- 
trition; Victory Gardens; Farm Goals 
(increasing production); and Farm 
Manpower. In response to the Gov- 
ernment’s request, many food adver- 
tisers are slanting their advertising 
themes toward these goals. 

Because of the timeliness of point 
rationing, it is currently being empha- 
sized by the majority of food adver- 
tisers participating in the Government- 
inspired campaign. Some companies 
are using the theme promotionally. 
Others are either soft-pedaling or en- 
tirely eliminating their own selling 
appeals. 

The cooperation of some of the 
larger canning companies has been 
particularly impressive. Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby, Chicago, for example, 
has used full pages in newspapers in 
cities of 50,000 or over, to publicize— 
through a series of twelve frame-type 
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drawings—othcial OWI information 
on point rationing with no selling copy 
except the firm name and the slogan, 
at the foot of the page: “LIBBY’s 100 
Famous Foods . . . Food Fights Too!” 
(J. Walter Thompson Co.) 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, used 
half-pages in newspapers to provide 
shoppers with a budget form to be 
filled out before visiting grocery stores, 
to prevent wasting grocers’ time while 
counting ration points. (See page 21) 
Selling copy is restricted to the use of 
the Heinz name in listing such items 
as chili sauce, ketchup, tomato juice, 
canned soups, and baby foods. A list 
of unrationed Heinz items also is in- 
cluded. 

The Heinz advertisement carries a 
two-line message to grocers, stating 
that “Your Heinz man will be glad to 


furnish you with ration budg. 

for your customers.’’ This is i: 

of the company’s program ‘o help 
grocers, through its sales force. to ad 
just to point rationing. Before th 
system became effective, Heinz s 1,50 
salesmen were thoroughly trained jy 
its operation; they saw the two Gov. 
ernment films and they participated ig 
quiz sales meetings until they becam 
familiar with it. Many of them pitched 
in to help grocers mark the points for 
rationed items. They also distributed 
ration budget forms (reprints of the 
newspaper advertisement) to grocers 
who wanted them. 

Though California Packing Corp, 
and Minnesota Valley Canning (©, 
are emphasizing Victory Gardens in 
their advertising, Del Monte Co., also 
has stressed the importance of cooper. 
ating with grocers in such matters as 
shopping early in the day and earl 
in the week and accepting whatever 
the grocer has on hand rather than in- 
sisting on something else. Though sell- 
ing is restricted in the copy, there area 
few such phrases as, “If you prefer 


Help your Grocer 
Let’s Get Behind Him and Make 
Rationing a Success-Start Now to 

use more of the plentiful 
NON-RATIONED FOODS 
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Point rationing places 
a heavy burden on the 
American grocer. And 
the Kellogg Co., in an 
attempt to help gro- 
cers throughout the 
country, has released 
this institutional —ra- 
tioning ad, which ran 
in 549 daily newspa- 
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Heinz ad broke on many food pages 
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ng before shopping, this 


at the time the rationing 


point schedules were issued. The itemized list of rationed products 


showed consumers how to go about 


Del Monte, look for it,” and ‘Choose 
the Del Monte fruits and vegetables 
you buy with your ‘points’ so that their 


| quality and variety will count most in 


serving attractive meals.” 

That the company is looking ahead 
to post-war days is indicated in a reas- 
suring bulletin, sent to brokers and 
sales supervisors with copies of an ad- 
vertisement boosting Victory Gardens, 
which reads, in part: ‘And don’t wor- 
ty about its effect on your business 
and our business. We know, from 
the last war, just how glad women 


| will be to get back to the convenience 
| and variety of commercially 


canned 
foods when supplies are normal. In 


| fact, we are confident that ultimately 


advertis i: ig of this character will make 


consumers think even more favorably 
of Del Monte. And that should mean 


more and better business for you, as a 
Del Monte distributor, when the war 
IS OVer 
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“budgeting” 


point purchases. 


Rare is the housewife 
who remembers _ the 
weight of frozen food 
units. Without this in- 
formation, she cannot 
compute point values. 
This ad comes to her 
assistance by listing 
each frozen food, tabu- 
lating its point value. 
The housewife may find, 
by studying the table. 
that frozen foods are 
not so high in points as 
she first thought, and 
that she still can “af- 
ford” to serve them. 
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...10 POINTS 


Get BirdsEye 


Foods and 


get more for your coupons / 


Your GOVERNMENT wonts you to get 
the most food you can for your Coupons. 

Well, the tables below show you how 
—hby buying Birds Eye Frosted Foods in- 
stead of Canned Foods at this time—you 
do get more“ eating” food, more portions 
per paint! Not to mention farm-fresh flavor 


(CUT OUT 


- important titamins and mimerats 
“just-picked” deliciousness 
actual nutrition per point! 


and more 


Read these tables carefully. Tack them 
up in your kitchen. They mean more 
food with Birds Eye—for FEWER VAL- 
UABLE POINTS! 


AND SAVE!) 


POINTS POINTS 
CONTAINERS THAT SERVE 4 REQUIRED CONTAINERS THAT SERVE 4 REQUIRED 
Birds Eye Peas 10 Birds Eye Mixed Vegetables 6 
Canned Peas 16 Canned Mixed Vegetables 14 


Birds Eye Green Beans—'-inch cur 7 
Canned Green Beans—t-inch or 14 


Birds Eye Green Beans —french sryte 7 
Canned Green Beans—french styte 14 


Birds Eye Baby Green Limas 10 
Canned Baby Green Limas 16 


Birds Eye Spinach 10 
Canned Spinach 4 
Birds Eye Cut Corn 7 
Canned Cur? Corn 8 
Birds Eye Peaches 13 
Canned Peaches 7 


POINTS FOR OTHER BIRDS EYE FOODS! 


1 Tru-Blu-Berries 10 
Blueberries 10 
Boysenberries 10 
Cherries 13 
Rhubarb 6 
Mixed Fruits 13 
Squash 8 
Wax Beans 7 


Broccoli 10 
Brussels Sprouts 6 
Cauliflower 6 
Peas & Carrots 6 
Asporagus Cuts 1 
Asparagus Spears 10 
Strawberries 13 


Baked Beons (16 ozs.) 8 


if you don't find the one Birds Eye Fruit or Vegetable you 
wont on a certain day—try another! They’re all delicious! 


* 


The official government table on point values is based on total weight—liquid-and- 


foad combined 


The table above is based on the actnul amount of fond you get after it has been cooked, 


and the excess liquid drained off 


This is why it is w your advantage to BLY BIRDS EYE. And remember to use your 


BIG points wow . 


. to save the small ones for change later! 


BIRDS EYE 
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Frosted Foods capitalized on this, dur- 
ing the week of March 1, with 801- 
line copy running across three columns 


in newspapers. (See page 21). With 
charts and tables a comparison was 
made between the points required for 
serving the same foods in canned and 
in frozen form; the caption was, ‘Get 
Birds Eye Foods and get more for your 
coupons!” (Young & Rubicam). 

An example of the disinterested ap- 
proach is seen in the advertising of 
Tip-Top Bread, which devoted 14” 
double-column space, to a picture-se- 
quence treatment of the importance of 
cooperating with the grocer, to “Help 
him make rationing work!’’ This adver- 
tisement also lists the ‘8 Golden Rules 
of Food Rationing,” advocated by the 
OWI. Selling copy is limited to the 
line, “Compliments of NEw Enriched 
TIP-TOP BREAD.” 

Cooperation in the nationwide pro- 
gram has not been limited to national 
advertisers. Retailers have participated, 
both individually and in groups. In 
the Greenville News, S. C., on Febru- 
ary 14, before rationing had begun, 
the Greenville Meat Market Co.. took 
a half page to tell the public, “Why 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Soups 
Are Rationed,” and “How to Use 
Your New Ration Book.’ Explaining 
that these OPA facts were published 
in “The Interest of Victory Shopping,” 
the company limited its sales copy to 
its name, with the addition of the 
phrase, “The Place to Buy the Best 
Foods in Town.” 


Local Retailers Cooperate 


Another instance of local coopera- 
tion with the program was the publi- 
cation of a full-page ad in The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, devoted entirely 
to ‘The Facts About Point Rationing,” 
with the exception of a box containing 
information, also Government-inspired, 
on car sharing and gas rationing. The 
names of 200 sponsors—local manu- 
facturers, merchants, and distributors 

were listed in a box at the foot of 
the page. Government officials are 
known to welcome local cooperative 
projects of this type. 

As might be expected, the ‘No Ra- 
tion Points Required” theme also is 
being used widely. A typical example 
of this type of advertising is the half- 
page used by the makers of Occident 
flour, under the headline, ‘Just ‘Come 
and Get It!’ No Ration Restrictions on 
Enriched OCCIDENT FLOUR.” In an ad- 
vertisement for Ralston Whole Wheat 
Cereal, we find, “NOT RATIONED! Use 
Instant Ralston as a meat-extender; 
use it for puddings anc custards . . . to 
make up for many nutrients once pro- 
vided by foods now rationed.” 

This trend undoubtedly will become 
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more evident after meat rationing goes 
into effect. Even now there are many 
instances of the advertising of prod- 
ucts as meat substitutes or meat ex- 
tenders, or stretchers. Quaker Oats 
copy has been suggesting use of the 
product as an extender, with a recipe 
tor an ‘‘Extender’’ Meat Loaf and such 
headlines as, “WHY QUAKER OATS IS 
IDEAL BREAKFAST DURING MEAT 
SHORTAGE!” and “MAKE MEAT GO 
FARTHER WITH THIS QUAKER OATS 
RECIPE!"’ An advertisement for Penick 
& Ford’s Br'er Rabbit molasses bears a 
picture of baked beans in a casserole, 
under the headline, “Your No. 1 MEAT 
SAVER.” Duff's waffle mix carries in 
one of its advertisements a recipe for 
cheese waffles and a drawing of a 
grocer saying, ‘I’m sorry,” as he points 
to his ‘Sold Out’’ sign. Mueller’s spa- 
ghetti publishes in one of its ads a 
recipe for “Meatless American Style 
Spaghetti Dinner.” 


New Food Stretcher Is Sold 


A new product called ‘‘Extendo” 
has been developed by Planned 
Foods, Inc., and it is being sold to in- 
dustrial users. According to Henry 
B. Sell, president of the company, 
(who originated Vitamins Plus, now 
owned by Vick Chemical Co.), the 
product is being prepared for consum- 
er distribution and will soon be ad- 
vertised nationally through Blaker Ad- 
vertising Agency. It is said that by 
using two pounds of meat, one pound 
of Extendo, and one quart of soup 
stock, the equivalent of four pounds of 
meat—with good meat flavor—is ob- 
tained 

Flavorings of all kinds undoubtedly 
will become more popular, and the 
public probably will use them in in- 
creasing quantities—unless they too 
become subject to rationing—to render 
palatable the new types of foods they 
must eat under rationing. Such prod- 
ucts are being advertised extensively, 
and new names continue to appear. 
The February issue of Woman's Day, 
distributed through A & P stores, car- 
ried an advertisement for Durkee’s 
dressing under the headline, ‘““MEAT- 
SAVING DISHES,” and one for ‘Kitchen 
Bouquet,” headlined, “Here's secret of 
making FOOD GO FURTHER.” During 
the first week of food rationing, mak- 
ers of extracts, flavorings, and sauces 
were among the most consistent adver- 
tisers on the food pages of newspapers. 
Sample headlines: “You Can't Ask 
Guests to Bring Their Own Meat— 
Make Yours Go Further with KIT- 
CHEN BOUQUET,” and “Better Fla- 
vored Meat Cuts . . . when you add 
Bell's Seasoning.” 

Radio advertisers and the networks 
themselves also have been cooperating 


wholeheartedly in the food « \nsery,.§ in 
tion program. The machinery for q.f§ Gol: 
complishing the various objec’ :ves jp. “Th 
volving tood was in gocd vorking§ sidet 
order before the campaign ope:ied, be. ject 
cause it already had been use: to ad. epis 
vocate about fifty different causes beli 
from salvaging tin cans and recruiting gtan 
WAACS, to buying War Bond EE Gre 
are : 

Intensive Radio Coverage FF part 
Though radio advertisers soinetime; F 
devise their own methods of aiding in hint 
the war effort, most of their activities, SP 
are geared to the Radio Allocatiog—} ™™ 
Plan (which is voluntary and wage “™ 
developed at the request of adver} Pf 
tisers). Using “fact sheets,” supplied cast 
by the Domestic Radio Bureau of the Nel 
OWI, specific messages are delivered tha: 
on all programs, once in every four ie 
i 


programs on those broadcast weekly, 
and once every two weeks on pro. 
grams heard more often than once ; 
week. 

The current food program got under 
way on January 11, at which time the 
public began to learn ‘The Why of 
Food Shortages” (the “why” being the 
necessity to distribute food fairl 
among fighting forces and Allies and 
to keep enough on hand for civilians 
at home). This theme was continued 
for three weeks. From February 22- 
25, inclusive, there was an intensive 
campaign to induce everyone to “Get 
Ration Book No. 2.” (Several million 
more applied for Book 2 than had cb- 
tained Book 1.) During the first half 
of March, the theme has been “How 
Point Rationing Works.” 

Under the Radio Allocation Plan, 
each message is carried on a combina- 
tion of network radio programs whose 
aggregated ratings are approximatel) 
220 C. E. Hooper points a week. Asa 
result of this coverage, it is unlikely 
that anyone who listens to a radio has 
failed to learn the necessity for point 
rationing and the details of how the 
system works. 

Methods of incorporating the sub- 
ject of point rationing into broadcasts 
have varied widely. Within a week 
after the system became effective, the 
agency, Blackett-Sample Hummert, 
Inc., had special announcements 
worked into at least 6 programs and 
had worked the theme into the scripts 
of the following: ‘Amanda of Hon 
eymoon Hill’ (Phillips’ Milk of Mag: 
nesia Toothpaste and Toothnowder, 
CBS); “Young Widder Brown 
(Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, NBC): 
“Tust Plain Bill” (Anacin Tablets, 
NBC); “Stella Dallas” (Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia, NBC) ; “Romance 
of Helen Trent’ (Benefax 13-Com- 
plex Vitamin Tablets, CBS); Back: 
Stage Wife” (Dr. Lyons’ Toot!: Pow: 
der, NBC). 
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in Government circles, Clifford 
Goldsmith, author of the scripts for 
“The Aldrich Family,” has won con- 
siderable acclaim for his ability to in- 
ject themes based on war projects into 
episod s, so that they are amusing and 
believable. The Standard Brands’ pro- 
grams, ‘One Man's Family,”” and ‘The 


Great Gildersleeve’’ (Kraft Cheese), ~ 


are said to have treated point rationing 
particularly well in their scripts. 
Programs of the ‘helpful household 
hits” type, especially those with food 
sponsors, have had numerous oppor- 
tunities to touch upon rationing, some- 
times in ways beneficial to the sales of 
products advertised on these broad- 
casts. ‘The Mystery Chef,’ (Blue 
Network) with local sponsors in more 
than a dozen localities, recently began 
to emphasize point rationing through 
dictating recipes for dishes requiring 


few ration points, or no points at all. 

The fact that point rationing has 
worked successfully in England has 
been made much of in this country as 
a means of winning acceptance toward 
the plan. Several weeks before the sys- 
tem was initiated here, NBC staged a 
transatlantic hook-up in which British 
and American officials, a British house- 
wife (in England) and Mary Margaret 
McBride (WEAF commentator) dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of the point 
system. 

Involving, as it does, a new concept 
in the buying of foods, point rationing 
is bound to bring about many changes 
in dietary habits. Certain food prod- 
ucts will benefit from the transition; 
others will suffer. Whether or not the 
changes will be permanent—and to 
what extent—it is too early now to 
foresee. 


Borden’s Elsie Enlists for Victory 
On Nation’s Home Front 


VERY month of late, in The 

American Weekly, Collier’s, 

Life, Look and Saturday Eve- 

ning Post, the exploits of Elsie 
and her family have been increasingly 
devoted to helping America win the 
war on the food front. 

With April issues, Elsie will go all 
out for it. 

Although the responsibilities of the 
Borden Co.’s captivating cow have 
multiplied with food shortages and the 
need for increased food production, 
she takes them in stride. Elmer, the 
bull, does the family worrying. Elsie 
is too busy producing and advising. 

Elsie, in person, went to war last 
year when Borden Co. decreed that she 
could make no moze personal appear- 
ances, except to sell War Bonds and 
stamps, or collect funds for some other 
important war cause. 

Throughout 1942, Elsie-in-print 
switched her activities to the purchase 
of War Bonds and the care and feed- 
ing of soldiers and sailors. But she 
didn’t really get going on war work— 
with proportionate reduction in plugs 
for Borden products—auntil the ap- 
pearance of a nutrition advertisement, 
last fall, 

Previous insertions had run the 
whole gamut of Borden products, sev- 
eral at a time, from condensed and 
evaporated milk to cheese and ice 
cream. Wartime themes and illustra- 
tions. such as civilian defense, had 
serve’ primarily as background for the 
comp: y's product story. 

The nutrition advertisement (show- 
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ing Elsie and Beulah :a a food store, 


- loading Elmer to the horns with pack- 


ages) stressed the advantages of eating 
“the right amounts of the right kind”’ 
of various foods—not only milk and 
milk products, but fruits and vegeta- 
bles, bread and cereals, meat, poultry 
and fish, and eggs. 

A footnote quoted Elsie: ‘We at 
the Borden Co. are so enthusiastic 
about the National Nutrition Program 
that we're using this space to tell you 
about it, instead of talking about our 
own products.” 

Illustrations used on this page, of 
the family at several store depart- 
ments, were reproduced on price-mak- 
er cards. Sets of four cards each— 
dairy products, meats and poultry, 
vegetables and fruits, and cereals and 
bread—were sent to 35,000 stores. 

Each emphasized the slogan, “'U. S. 
Needs US Strong—Eat Nutritional 
Food.” The Borden Co. was men- 
tioned only in a small-type copyright 
line at bottom. But each card had 
Elsie urging the importance of eating 
these foods “every day.” 

The cards not only helped the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, but because 
of Elsie’s presence they got the Borden 
Co. “all over’’ 35,000 stores. 

A couple of advertisements this win- 
ter—'‘It’s nautical . . . but it’s nice” 
(showing Elsie arm-in-arm with a sai- 
lor and a Marine, much to Elmer’s dis- 
comfiture) and ‘But think of the rub- 
ber you’re saving’ (in which Elmer 
isn’t too happy in his efforts to substi- 
tute roller skates for motor car)— 


reverted to product promotion against 
war-aid backgrounds. 

But the April insertion will start 
analyzing the food shortage problem. 
It will present Elmer nailing up post- 
ers (obviously directed at Elsie) urg- 
ing cows to “give to the last drop,” 
etc. In this, Elsie will explain the 
why of shortages. 

A second food-shortage page will 
tell “what you can do about it,” and a 
third, tentatively planned, would re- 
port where various food products are 
going. Much cream normally used for 
making ice cream, for example, now 
goes into butter for the armed forces. 

In the middle of the shortage se- 
ries, Borden will run a Victory Garden 
advertisement. It will present Elmer 
holding both a hoe and his poor back. 
Elsie will explain that V.G. vegetables 
can give much of the nutritive value 
of milk. And Elmer will ask, “Why 
drink milk, if we can get our vitamins 
this way?’ Elsie (who always has the 
better of the argument) will point out 
that, in addition to vitamins, milk has 
valuable proteins which other foods 
don't have. 


Program Boosts Farmer 


The company also is working closely 
with the Food Administration, the Of- 
fice of War Information and the Ad- 
vertising Council on the food program. 
Stuart Peabody, Borden’s advertising 
director, is the council’s project coor- 
dinator for the food goals phase of it. 

Borden subsidiaries in Texas and 
California recently started campaigns, 
with the aid of the company’s head- 
quarters in New York, aimed at stim- 
ulating farm morale. 

This mewspaper series says that 
“The first Americans were farmers... 
and today the farmer's job is also one 
of first line importance. Today 
American farmers are again fighting 
for freedom (as they did in 1776). 
Their sons are on all the far flung bat- 
tle fronts. So many have been taken 
into the armed forces that the Ameri- 
can farmer today is faced with a des- 
perate situation. He does not have 
the manpower to produce the food 
upon which victory depends. 

“ ‘Food will win the war and write 
the peace’. . . but it takes manpower 
to produce that food. Anyone who 
is not satisfied with his place in the 
war effort should consider employment 
on the farm. It is a fighting job of 
first-line importance.” 

Elsie is in there too, cheering the 
farmers on. 

Elsie and Elmer and their Victory 
Garden are a step in this direction. 

Elsie in April celebrates her fourth 
birthday in national advertising by 
tackling the biggest job of all. 
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Wartime “Sales” Films 


Sound films are playing an ever increasing important 
role in wartime sales promotion and public relations. 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co., Jersey City, N. J., has 
begun the filming of a documentary motion picture show- 
ing how Westinghouse is producing implements of war. 
The film, entitled “We Shall Win,” is designed to show 
as much as possible about miracles being performed on 
the production line without revealing military secrets. . . . 

If you want to know what's happening to some of the 
rubber you can't have, a new film released by United States 
Rubber Co., New York City, will give you many of the 
answers. The film shows the various plants of United 
States Rubber Co.'s Footwear Division, displays war prod- 
ucts in volume production, and then shows each product in 
actual use by the armed forces. ‘Rubber Goes to War’’ is a 
16mm film in black and white with sound track. Its two 
reels have a running time of 21 minutes. It is available 
without charge by writing to Footwear Division, United 
States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City. . . . 

Why and how to conserve tires and other materials con- 
taining rubber is the theme of a picture ‘Drive for Victory” 
which is being distributed by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. It is tied in closely with all of the current 
wartime problems as they affect the average American 
home, giving the American car owner some concrete sug- 
gestions upon which to base care of his tire equipment. 

“Printing for Victory” is the title of a sound slide film 
which has just been produced by the Miehle Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Co., Chicago, for release to graphic arts 
trade groups. In black and white and running approxi- 
mately 15 minutes, ‘‘Printing for Victory’’ is an educational 
film on the subject of wartime printing. Beginning with 
the use of printed advertising on the battle front as a wea- 
pon of war in planning military strategy and in bringing 
hope, via leaflets from the sky to the conquered nations, 
the film focuses with vividness on the vital wartime role of 
printing on all the war fronts—on the production front and 
on the home front as well as at the battle front. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Co., San Francisco, is running 
advertisements in several hundred newspapers in the far West 
urging business and professional men, clerks, and college stu- 
dents to work on S. P. tracks weekends to meet the shortage of 
track workers. An amazing response already has been received 
from the ads. 


Converted Salesmen 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Division of Western 
Cartridge Co., New Haven, Conn., which has discontinued 
manufacture of sporting firearms and ammunition, has as- 
signed salesmen in that line to existing jobs important to 
the war effort. Some are in the purchasing and accounting 
departments while others are follow-up men on employe 
suggestions, and a few are machine operators in the plant. 
In no case was a man’s salary reduced. W. T. Birney, 
director of sales, explains his company’s policy: “We have 
not created jobs for these men. They were simply assigned 
to work which was available at the time. However, I am 
glad to say that all of them are contributing importantly to 
the war effort, despite their lack of experience in production 
or office jobs. All of them seem to enjoy their work very 
much. I haven't heard a complaint, and none have asked 
for transfers to other work. 

“As a result of their experience, these men should be 
better salesmen by the time the war is over, They will know 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


our general office and factory organization better thai. eve, 
will have a better idea of internal office procedur:, and 
they will be mentally in shape to start aggressively their 
selling activities again because they are kept occupied on 
important problems today.” 

Jobber and dealer contacts are maintained by a few field 
men who remain in the territory for that purpose. Ir: addi. 
tion, the company issues frequent sales bulletins and main. 
tains its trade advertising without interruption. 

The company is maintaining salesmen in the flashlight 
and battery line because they are still in production on these. 


The National Industrial Conference Board reports that a sur. 
vey of large and medium size firms shows that an average of 
1,000 man-days was used by each in 1942 in answering question. 
naires and filing reports required by the government. 


A New Plastic 


The infant prodigy—plastics—continues to astound 
America. Now a new kind of plastic is being made. For 
the first time the organic chemicals that have been used to 
make plastics have been wedded with an inorganic mineral 
—silicon. This is something chemists have dreamed about 
for a decade. The final result is a plastic which will do a 
lot of things other plastics cannot do. As a solid, the new 
plastic, which was first reported in a recent issue of The 
Wall Street Journal, has a melting point close to 500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, far above that of other plastics, and can be 
used on electrical connections and other devices where ex- 
treme heat is employed. The new plastic may be employed 
as a liquid, too, like oil. 

The new plastic can be made in several forms which are 
known as “silicones.” These materials are the. creation 
of the laboratories of the Corning Glass Co. and Dow 
Chemical Co. A jointly owned subsidiary, Dow Corning 
Corp., has been formed to produce them. 

Although the new plastic has not as yet been fully tested, 
it may well indicate the opening of vast new horizons in 
the plastic field. To date, the greatest weakness of plastics 
has been their inability to withstand much heat and their 
lack of hardness. The silicones appear to have solved the 
heat problem. 


Some day you may be eating Cvinya Tushunka yourself. It’s 
the new product for the Red Army now rolling out of the 
meat packing plants of Armour & Co., Chicago. It consists 
of cooked fresh pork chunks packed in lard. 


Research—a Wartime Tool 


The pressure of war speeds developments which in the 
normal course of events might take years longer. Results 
are necessary today—for tomorrow may be too late. General 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, a pioneer in research work, has 
streamlined its research organization to meet the needs of 
the war and the peace to come. G-M has established three 
pillars of research, Chemical, Engineering and Industrial 
Market. The objectives of the new research program are 
these: 1. To be of maximum service to General Mills and 
to the country in the war effort. 2. To be prepared to serve 
the company and the country in the post-war world. 3. To 
enhance the nutritional values and the public acceptability 
of General Mills’ present products. 4. To add outstanding 
new food products. 5. To develop processes and equipment 
which will increase the efficiency of G-M’s productive oper: 
ation. 6. To develop new goods and services whic! will 
broaden the base of G-M'’s activities. 
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A Frigidaire Must 


Frigidaire is back in national adver- 
tising—after an absence of fourteen 
months. The first advertisement will 
be a spread, a full page plus two col- 
umns on the opposite page, to the 
right, with editorial between. In two 
colors, it will tell, with illustrations 
and text, the story of how home-made 
soups can help to build many good 
meals. 

Starting with April issues, the cam- 
paign will employ Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Woman's Home Companion, Mce- 
Call’s, Good Housekeeping, American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Farm Journal, Farmer's Wife, and 
True Story. These publications have a 
combined circulation of 23,749,000. 
On top of that, 4-color units will be 
used in The American Weekly and 
This Week. 

Plans have been made for continu- 
ing the program straight through the 
year. Last year Frigidaire issued a 
booklet, “Wartime Suggestions,” tell- 
ing how to get the most out of a te- 
frigerator, especially designed for war- 
time conditions. So successful was it, 
that it has been revised and enlarged to 
36 pages. Millions of copies will be 
made available to housewives. 

“In developing this new campaign 

we have been guided by the policy that 
any advertising we do must have a 
real and genuine reason behind it,” 
said L. A. Clark, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors. “We feel 
that every advertisement must contain 
information which will be read and 
which also will be helpful to the 
housewife. 
“Our first responsibility right now 
is to build materials for our armed 
forces, and materials are ammunition. 
At the same time, in a war like this, 
foods also are ammunition. Frigidaire 
has had 25 years of experience in the 
food-keeping field. Because of that we 
have something to give the nation and 
we plan to give it.” 

With the eating and buying habits 
of the country undergoing swift 
changes, as a result of rationing and 
restrictions, mew and different foods 
must be bought and kept. Substitutes 
must be made for items not available. 
Women can’t fall back on canned 
foods as they used to do. People may 
have less to eat, but their refrigerators 
will be required to handle more food 
and to keep it more efficiently. 

Because of this, and because replace- 
ments will be difficult to get, the care 
of th refrigerator becomes far more 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


important. In addition to that, gas ra- 
tioning is reducing the number of store 
deliveries and is cutting down the 
housewife's shopping trips. 

All this means that millions of 
women are confronted with an entirely 
new set of vital problems which center 
around their retrigerators. In short, 
women need to know every possible 
way their refrigerators can aid them— 
both in meal-planning and food care. 

More than 7,000,000 Frigidaires are 
now in use and, so that all of these 
owners may retain their goodwill for 
Frigidaire, the entire program is built 
around a single idea—service. Some 
day, when the war is over, the com- 
pany will resume manufacture of re- 
frigerators. It will be in a be:ter posi- 
tion to resume sales if its brand name 
is kept fresh and bright in the public 
mind. 

For this reason, it is argued, Frigi- 
daire advertising must be continued 
even though units cannot be purchased 
in the market. So there is a sound rea- 
son behind the advertising—in addi- 
tion to the tie-in with the Government 
program and the sale of War Bonds. 

In all this, the dealer is not forgot- 
ten. The advertisements will tell read- 
ers how to find their Frigidaire dealers 
and how to locate the individual deal- 
er’s name in the classified telephone 
directory. Other tie-in features include 
an easel display supplied to the retail- 
er without cost for use in his store. 
Besides merchandising the advertise- 
ment itself, the display features the 
free offer of the “Wartime Sugges- 
tion’ booklet. 

Frigidaire’s first advertising tells the 
story of how to prepare soup stocks 
and soups; the second will take up the 
subject of meats. Steaks, chops and 


The dealer is not for- 
gotten in Frigidaire’s 
new ad campaign. L. 
A. Clark, Frigidaire 
advertising and sales 
promotion manager, 
(standing) and P. M. 
Bratten, general sales 
manager, review deal- 
er display material. 


roasts, poultry, ground meats, cooked, 
smoked and frozen meats—and how 
best to keep them—are all discussed. 
So that the advertising may be truly 
helpful, experts were consulted to as- 
sist Frigidaire specialists in preparing 
the copy. 

Because of the authenticity of the 
copy, the program is held sure to in- 
trigue the interests of home econom- 
ists, teachers, county home demonstra- 
tion agents, public utility home service 
workers, Red Cross leaders, and other 
women active in the food and home 
equipment field. To call their atten- 
tion to the program, it will be ex- 
plained in specialized magazines hav- 
ing a circulation of more than 70,000 
among these workers. 

“We have planned this campaign 
to do several things,”” said P. M. Brat- 
ten, general sales manager. ‘The pri- 
mary objectives are: To cooperate with 
the government’s nutrition and conser- 
vation programs; to render a real and 
needed service to the millions of re- 
frigerator users; to keep the name, 
Frigidaire, before the public in a way 
that will be favorably remembered 
after the war; to help Frigidaire deal- 
ers maintain their identification with 
Frigidaire and build goodwill for 
themselves.” 

Frigidaire may be concentrated on 
war work now, but the day will come 
when it won't be. When that day re- 
turns, it does not intend that the name 
Frigidaire will be forgoten. It’s plan- 
ning ahead—for the long pull. 

The agency is Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, Chicago. 


Boosts Home Defense 


Changing times and leisure hour 
activities of wartime are reflected in 
the ‘Treat Your Neighbor Right’ 
campaign started by Narragansett 
Aimed 


Brewing Co., Cranston, R. I. 


er 


at the folks who are left in the home 
market, the campaign urges neighbor- 
liness, friendliness and cooperation in 
alt home defense activities. 

The curtain-raiser was a full-page 
newspaper advertisement appealing for 
more Civilian Defense workers, and 
illustrating the insignia of 14 different 
branches of that service. Endorsed and 
approved by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the campaign will feature each 
CD branch in turn, supporting its 
pleas for cooperation with examples of 
neighbors in historic times. Copy also 
will deal with wartime gardents, home 
canning, war workers, fat and scrap 
saving, and other activities as they 
arise. The campaign will continue in- 
definitely, probably throughout the 
year, perhaps for a longer period. 

Full and half-pages will appear 
weekly in 35 New England newspa- 
pers, while news and spot announce- 
ments will be broadcast over 23 radio 
stations, and 24-sheet posters will carry 
the campaign to industrial and city 
centers. Car cards also will be used— 
the company’s first experience with 
this medium. Window and interior 
displays will tie in at point of sale. 
The initial full-page ad drew a grati- 
fying response from numerous defense 
councils, one of them requesting 400 
reprints for distribution throughout its 
area, 

Arthur Braitsch, Providence, han- 
dles the radio account; Standish, Inc., 
same city, newspapers and outdoor 
posters. 


Royal Aids WPB Drive 


Teaming up the efforts of its promo- 
tion department with the War Produc- 
tion Board's drive to obtain 600,000 
typewriters for the armed forces, Royal 
Typewriter Co., New York City, has 
prepared a series of advertisements 
which newspapers can sell to local 
companies that have sent a share of 
their writing machines to war. The 
series consists of two full-page ads and 
rescales of the copy in_half-page, 
quarter-page and 300-line size, and 
Royal is suggesting to the newspapers 
that they offer the campaign to a single 
company as a phase of its public rela- 
tions program, or to a number of com- 
panies On a cooperative basis. No men- 
tion of Royal typewriters appears in 
the copy. 

The main illustration in each of the 
page ads uses the idea of typewriters 
“going off to war.’ One shows a hu- 
manized machine, with rifle, uniform, 
steel helmet, marching off to the fight: 
the other a group of office workers 
proudly pointing to a service flag on 
which the ‘star’ is a typewriter. The 
headlines state that “‘our’’ typewriters 


are in the service. and ask How 
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Wy Husbands im The Army. (en tin @ Shopyard. 
... WE'RE IN THE WAR TOGETHER” 
Mrs. Edward Krehely, Burner 
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War workers who have sons, brothers or 
husbands in the armed forces are fea- 
tured in the new advertising campaign 
launched by Todd Shipyards Corp. 
They'll tell why they are doing their ut- 
most to step up production and the re- 
pair of ships. Workers in all war plants 
are urged to “adopt” a boy if they haven't 
a fighter to work for. Copy is running 
in newspapers in ten cities where Todd 
plants or offices are located. J. Walter 
Thompson, New York City, is the agency. 


about yours?” Small sketches show 
why and to what extent typewriters are 
needed by the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and by our Allies. 

Royal is offering the illustrations, 
reproduction proofs and layouts with- 
out cost. These can be obtained from 
company branch managers, or from 
Maxwell V. Miller, vice-president of 
the company and executive director of 
its part in the drive. 


No Blood to 7th Column 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, is using its cogent ‘Smash the 
7th Column” theme to point up the 
American Red Cross appeal for an in- 
crease of 4,000,000 pints of blood 
over the 1942 quota. The 7th Column 
is carelessness, which probably is the 
chief cause of all industrial and home 
accidents—and, at the present time, of 
unnecessary drains on the human re- 
sources so vital to the success of the 
country’s war effort. 

The newest ad in Liberty Mutual's 
series, appearing in newspapers and 
magazines, is built around a dramatic 
illustration of a pair of hands with 
blood dripping from a cut in the palm 
of one of them. It is obvious that 
they are a war worker's hands, and 
that the cut was caused by carelessness. 
“Don't give your blood to the 7th 
Column .. . give it to the Red Cross,” 
copy pleads. Each newspaper ad lists 
the address and telephone number of 


the local blood bank, while the maga. 
zine copy urges readers to make an 
appointment with the Red Cross in 
their respective communities. In ad- 
dition, 200,000 posters, reproducing 
the copy and illustration, are being dis- 
tributed in the 31 cities where there 
are blood banks and to local Red Cross 
chapters throughout the country. 


Timken Previews 194? 


Advertisers are lifting consumer's 
and business executive’s sights to the 
world beyond the war horizon. Using 
magazines with large executive and 
family readership, Timken - Detroit 
Axle Co., will focus attention during 
the balance of the year on the new 
developments which can be expected 
in housing and transportation in the 
post-war era. 

The Silent Automatic Division of 
Timken is sponsoring the “home’”’ se- 
ries, while the transport series featur- 
ing, in full color, Lurelle Guild’s con- 
ceptions of the trucks, trailers and 
buses of tomorrow, will run over the 
signature of the Axle Division, in 
Business Week, Newsweek, Nation's 
Business and United States News. 
Copy in the latter series will be based 
on the theme that production—which 
is assured—plus transportation, will 
add up to post-war plenty in America. 
Emphasis on the radical changes in the 
design of the various types of trans- 
ports will be coupled with references 
to improvements in highways and 
fuels. Supplemental advertising ap- 
pearing, in two colors, in a broad list 
of business papers deals with Timken’s 
axle maintenance program, featuring 
transportation executives who are keep- 
ing their vehicles in good operating 
condition by fostering teamwork be- 
tween drivers, mechanics and manage- 
ment. 

First advertisement of the “home” 
series appeared in the March 6 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post and spot- 
lighted a circular house designed by 
D. Allen Wright, architect, under the 
headline: “A Home for Every Family 
Is the Aim of Post-War Planning.” 
Copy pointed out to readers the effici- 
ency and economy of Timken oil heat- 
ing during the war, promised new 
Timken peacetime products, offered a 
free booklet containing the floor plan 
and description of the home illus- 
trated. Each succeeding advertisement 
will feature a post-war home design. 
This campaign also will run in a num 
ber of key newspapers, with copy cit 
ing wartime services being rendered by 
Timken dealers. 

Present plans call for both serics to 
continue through the year, on a m ith- 
ly basis. Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Detroit, is the agency. 
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This picture may not resemble a Board of 


Directors’ meeting—as you know it. But at 
business meetings such as this, America’s agri- 
cultural destiny is decided. For this husband 
and wife are typical of the “directors” who 
tun America’s biggest business—farming. 


And because these folks are Heart Region 
farmers, they have a share in producing more 
than 52 percent of the Nation’s farm wealth— 
this year, every year. Helping and guiding 
them you’ll find Successful Farming. 


for more than 40 years, this magazine, Suc- 
cessful Farming, has been the authoritative 
suide of Heart Region farmers in solving prob- 
lems of farm business practice, farm living and 
farm buying. This, because its editors—who 
virtually es with their readers—realize that 
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farming is regional, and shape their editorials 
accordingly. 

Because of this intimate, down-to-earth, 
practical editing, Successful Farming has a 
definite influence on the buying, as well as liv- 
ing habits of its readers. They emphatically 
prefer it to any other farm magazine. 

Successful Farming’s 1,200,000 circulation 
is concentrated in the Heart—gives adver- 
tisers dominant coverage in the region which 
this year and every year produces the most of 
the nation’s agricultural wealth. 

More than a score of the nation’s leading 
advertisers are using Successful Farming as 
their exclusive farm magazine. They know 
Successful Farming is the basic farm magazine 
on any schedule. Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Thirty-four years ago, Charles R. 
Mountain of Polk County, lowa, 
took two weeks off from farm 
work to cttend a short course at 
lowa State College. Here his in- 
terest in Guernsey cattle was 
aroused. From then on, the hon- 
ors awarded him for the advance- 
ment of his chosen breed take 
much spacein Who's Whoinlowa. 


Much of his success he attrib- 
utes to Mrs. Mountain who, de- 
spite many community activities, 
has alwoys carried on a vast 
amount of the detailed book work 
concerning the herd—as well as 
other farming operations. 


You'll see Subscriber Moun- 
tain’s picture on the March Suc- 
cessful Farming. It is a true sym- 
bol of Heart Region success. 
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A coveted award is the 
Army-Navy “E.” And 
war production plants 
that earn it advertise 
it proudly. Only 59 
companies have the two- 
star flag, and here we 
see RCA Victor, Cam- 
den, receiving theirs. 


Army-Navy “E” Assumes Vital Role in 
War Production and Promotion 


They fight to win it, and they keep on fighting to hold it. It’s only 


a piece of bunting, but everywhere it flies it marks another pro- 


duction miracle. One of the interesting by-products of the “E” 


program is the creation of millions of dollars’ worth of advertising. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


ICTORY will depend largely 

on the nation’s ability to pro- 

duce ships and guns, planes 

and tanks—and a lot of other 
things. 

Victory demands record production. 
This production program—with so 
many millions of men and women ac- 
tively and directly engaged in it— 
does not “just grow.’” It must be or- 
ganized, stimulated, promoted, thor- 
oughly and consistently. 

It must be promoted in all the in- 
dustries concerned, and to the entire 
nation. To all of us—whatever our 
individual jobs may be—it must make 
the nation’s task a big personal respon- 
sibility. 

The basic criterion on which war 
production has come to be judged— 
and probably the strongest incentive 
for still more and better war produc- 
tion—is the Army-Navy “E.” 

The Army and Navy are promoting 
the “E” as part of incentive campaigns 
in thousands of plants to millions of 
war workers. 

And the more than 1,000 plants 
which, up to now, have won their ‘E” 
flag are proud to fly it. Their employes 
are proud to wear the ‘"E” pin. Work- 
ers and management together are 
proud to publicize it. 

The “E” stands for excellence in 
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war production. It is evidence that 
these plants have overcome extraordin- 
ary problems to meet the armed forces’ 
demands for quantity and quality. It 
also is evidence that these plants not 
only have met, but are continuing to 
meet, exacting production demands. 

The plants which advertise their 
“E” to their neighbors or to the na- 
tion, put on record their resolve to con- 
tinue to earn it. 

In the last year or more, hundreds 
of companies have announced their 
“E” award in millions of dollars’ 
worth of advertising space and time. 

The “E” has been advertised so 
widely that the impression has arisen 
in some quarters that “any” plant may 
win one. 

Actually, however, the present “E 
plants—and the award is made to indi- 
vidual plants and not to entire com- 
panies—comprise less than 2% of all 
plants eligible for it. 

Also, the Navy, which started the 
“E” system of recognition, has taken 
the award away from plants which no 
longer meet its requirements. 

If more than half of a plant’s war 
production is for the Army, the Army 
initiates the award. And vice versa. 
But both the Army and Navy partici- 
pate in its presentation. The ‘E” is a 
joint award. 


” 


Although the “E’’ for war produc- 
tion is only about 18 months old, the 
Navy has used the symbol for nearly 
four decades to recognize good work. 

In 1906, the Navy started to award 
the “E” to ships’ officers and men for 
excellence in performance of duty in 
engineering, gunnery, and communica- 
tions. 

In August, 1941—four months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor—the Navy made 
an “E” award available to industries 
producing naval materials. 

The production “E” originated with 
the Navy’s individual bureaus. In Jan- 
uary, 1942, this became an all-Navy 
“E.” Then last July, the Army joined 
with the Navy on the present award. 

Until that time, the Navy alone had 
awarded about 200 “E”’ burgees. 
though the number of winners 
multiplied in the last nine months, 
Navy and Army both emphasize 
fact that the requirements have not 
been relaxed. 

The first ‘‘E’’ which a plant may te- 
ceive is given for continued excellence 
of production for six months or more 
prior to the award. 

After one year of such production, 
a plant may win one star on its flag. 
After 18 months and two years of 
such continued production, respective- 
ly, the “E” holder may earn two and 
then three stars. 

Because the Army has participated 
for only nine months, all the two and 
three-star ‘“E” plants have been deter- 
mined by the Navy alone. These lists 
are “exclusive.” The Navy's current 
one-star renewal list has the names of 
only 52 plants. There are only 59 on 
the Navy's two-star and only 12 on its 
three-star list. These 12 include: 
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“Folks sure am comin’ to DETROIT!” 


People are moving into Detroit! 
Even an alert Board of Commerce 
finds it difficult to keep count. But, 
this we know: Detroit leads all major 
cities of the nation in percentage of 
increase in population during the 
past two years. 

These newcomers (more than 
300,000 of them) would have emp- 
tied the state of Delaware. Or 
cleared the city of Denver. Or left 
Dallas a ghost town. But, they have 
come from everywhere. Come to 
build the tanks and guns. Come to 
make every hour a productive hour. 

No routine radio schedules could 
serve these men and women. That is 
why WJR is on the air twenty-four 
hours a day. Why there are newscasts 
every hour of the night. Why the 
name band swinging for dancers in 
stries Hollywood is piped in for the pleas- 
ure of swing shifts at the war plants. 

Detroit is not leading a normal life 
. these days. It is working ‘round the 
tie clock. It is fighting a war. And so 
ward: is WJR. 
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Arma Corp., Brooklyn. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter. 

Cameron Iron Works, Houston. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington. 

Fisher Body Division of 
Motors Corp., Detroit. 

International Nickel Co., Inc., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N, J. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia. 

Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago. 

Northern Ordnance Co., Minneapolis. 

~— Manufacturing Co., Arlington, 

Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


General 


The Navy recently withdrew ‘E” 
awards given to Electric Specialty Co., 
Stamford, Conn., John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, the I.T.E. Circuit 
Breaker Co., Phila., Pa., and the Mul- 
ler Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., for 
falling down on production schedules. 
Production records of other ‘‘E’’ hold- 
ers are being scrutinized. 

The Army-Navy Production Award 
is issued jointly by Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under Secretary of War, and 
James V. Forrestal, Under Secretary of 
the Navy, to ‘plants engaged in war 
production and construction work.” 
The two services emphasize that ‘‘there 
is equal opportunity for governmental 
as well as private plants; for those en- 
gaged partly on war work as well as 
those engaged fully on war work; for 
subcontractors as well as prime con- 
tractors.”’ 


Qualifications Are Rigid 


Awards, however, are confined to 
“producers of ‘end products,’ compo- 
nent parts and base materials.” They 
do not include—at least for the pres- 
ent—'‘producers of utility and other 
services affecting war production.” 

Factors considered for production 
awards are primarily “quantity and 
quality of production in the light of 
available facilities." Also studied, 
however, are such factors as “‘overcom- 
ing of production obstacles; avoidance 
of stoppages; maintenance of fair la- 
bor standards; training of additional 
labor forces; effective management; 
record on accidents, health, sanitation, 
and plant protection ; and utilization of 
subcontracting facilities.” 

An application for an “E” award is 
considered first by the Army or Navy 
procurement officer in closest touch 
with that plant. If this officer believes 
that the applicant qualifies, he for- 
wards detailed data to the Army Serv- 
ices of Supply or the proper bureau of 
the Navy Department. Final decision 
rests with Army and Navy Boards for 
Production Awards. Action of either 
board must be reviewed and approved 
by the other before the joint award is 
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granted to the qualified applicant. 

The boards are composed ot officers 
and qualified civilians. Lieut.-Gen. 
William S. Knudsen is chairman of 
the Army’s Board. Admiral C. C. 
Bloch (Retired) is the ranking mem- 
ber of the Navy’s board. 

Recipients are notified by letter 
from Under Secretary Patterson or 
Under Secretary Forrestal. 


Variety of Plants Earn “E” 


Today's ‘E’’ holders include plants 
of all sizes, in a wide variety of indus- 
tries. The smallest plant yet to win 
an “E” is a two-man shop, in Michi- 
gan. Some of the larger plants have 
40,000 or more workers. Although 
all the winners are engaged in work 
for the Army or Navy or both, many 
have little to do directly with produc- 
tion of guns or planes or ships or 
tanks or of equipment for them. 

Standard Brands, for example, was 
one of the first food manufacturers to 
win an “E”. Atlantic Products 
Corp., Trenton, recently became the 
first ‘“E’’ plant among luggage manu- 
facturers. . . Several textile and drug 
plants have won their “E” ... Jam 
Handy Pictu:e Service, Inc., commer- 
cial film producer, is included in the 
Navy's current ‘E”’ list. Philco 
Radio & Television Corp. now rates 
one star, and RCA Manufacturing Co. 
Inc., two stars on their burgees. 

Among the one- and two-star hold- 
ers are governmental plants—includ- 
ing the Navy Yards at Pearl Harbor 
and Boston and at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Portsmouth, Va., and the Naval 
Ammunition Depot at Oahu, T. H. 

Some veteran Navy suppliers, such 
as Sperry Gyroscope and Westing- 
house, each have several plants with 
starred “E’’ flags. 

The War and Navy departments 
have issued a manual of rules and pro- 
cedure in connection with the “E” 
presentation. 

They describe the award as ‘‘our 
fighting forces’ recognition of excep- 
tional performance on the production 
front . . . of the determined, persever- 
ing, unbeatable American spirit which 
can be satisfied only by achieving to- 
day what yesterday seemed impossi- 
ble.” 

Presentation ceremonies, although 
not obligatory, are recommended. 
They should be short—not more than 
30 minutes—simple and significant. 

The Army’s Bureau of Public Re- 
lations or the Navy's Incentive Divi- 
sion, as the case may be, assigns an 
officer to help the plant stage the 
presentation. Speakers represent both 
services, as well as management and 
workers. A management: representa- 
tive accepts the burgee; a workers’ 


representative the first pin. Pins tor 
ali workers employed at the plan: at 
the time of the award later are distri- 
buted through regular plant channels, 

The ceremony is held, often be. 
tween shifts, at a convenient place 
large enough to accommodate all work. 
ers as well as guests. It is an impor. 
tant community event. The mayor or 
some other prominent local person 
usually is master of ceremonies. 

Plant managers are urged to publi- 
cize the award in local newspapers and 
radio stations, and through newsreels, 
etc. Because the presentation is ‘‘an 
important event in the history of your 
company.’ 

The presentations have been made 
the theme of a large number of special 
editions of newspapers. Many of them 
have been broadcast, some of the 
larger companies or plants using na- 
tional networks. The Blue Network 
alone, for example, has carried special 
broadcasts of 16 ‘‘E” presentations. 

The Army and Navy permit use of 
the award in advertising, “provided 
such advertising is dignified and in 
commonly accepted good taste. How- 
ever, such use should be confined to 
the particular plants to which the 
award was granted and not used in 
any way to imply an extension of the 
award to other plants or activities of 
the concern.” 


Ad Campaigns Based on Award 


The award not only is an advertis- 
ing theme at the time of presentation, 
but is used by many companies as 
background for entire institutional 
campaigns. 

The Army and Navy recommend 
that programs of the presentation be 
printed, to serve as souvenirs of the 
occasion. But they emphasize that, be- 
cause of censorship regulations, pro- 
grams are not to list employes. Also, 
programs, speeches, publicity and ad: 
vertising are not to refer to “rates 
of production, item costs, secret equip- 
ment,” nor should photographs reveal 
“restricted materials or industrial 
processes.” —_ 

Many plants promote their “E 
award in house organs. The Army and 
Navy have files full of these. ; 

Edo Aircraft Corp., College Point, 
N. Y., for instance, devoted the entire 
November 28, 1942, issue of Edo Log 
to the presentation—including the his- 
tory and significance of the award, to 
pictures of participants and honor rolls 
of workers—and incidentally, to a cel- 
ebration dance in New York City 
afterward. 

Bakelite Corp., Bound Brook, N. J. 
reproduced its award presentation last 
July in a color photograph on the 
cover of Bakelite Review. That pres 
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entation, by the way, was made on a 
90-foot facsimile of the deck of an 
aircraft carrier, built by the employes. 

The American Brass Co., Buffalo 
plant, and Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., pic- 
tured on their house organ covers 
representatives of workers and man- 
agement, with Army and Navy officers, 
holding their new “E’’ burgees. Some 
companies tell picture stories of of- 
ficers on tour through the plant, vis- 
iting with employes. 

Effective house organ covers have 
shown the new flag, with the white 
“E” against the red “Army’’ and 
blue “Navy” background, flying be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes on the 
plant flagpole. 

The Army-Navy Production Award 
is but part of the programs which the 
two services have developed to pro- 
mote war production. 

Through its Incentive Division, un- 
der Rear Admiral Clark H. Wood- 
ward, USN (Retired), the Navy, for 
example, presents veterans of battle be- 


fore groups of workers at plants. 
These men, some of them scarred by 
combat, bring the war—and the urg- 
ency of production—close to home. 

Although not always fighters them- 
selves, some of these visitors have 
sacrificed much for the nation’s cause. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan, 
who lost their five sons in the sinking 
of the Cruiser U.S.S. Juneau, currently 
are speaking on behalf of increased 
naval production. They are telling 
workers why they must “get in and 
dig.” 

These people appear not only in 
“E” plants but in others which supply 
material to the Army and Navy. 
Soldiers and sailors who have used a 
plant’s equipment in actual battle have 
something specific to say about it. 

The Navy's Incentive Division 


works with labor-management com- 
mittees of many plants on morale- 
building programs. These include the 
staging of plant rallies, the offering of 
editorial and pictorial matter for house 
organs, posters and display pieces and 
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pay-envelope stuffers carrying war pro- 
duction messages, communiqués from 
combat zones on performance of 
equipment in combat, and sound 
movies of actual engagements and re. 
corded speeches of prominent naval 
personnel. 

The Navy emphasizes the import- 
ance of sustained campaigns. The In- 
centive Division works with the plants 
on specific problems, such as to reduce 
absenteeism, to establish an employe 
suggestion system, to conduct slogan 
contests, or to arrange a system of 
production awards. 

Much factory work is monotonous. 
Sometimes employes may think their 
work is trivial. The job of veteran 
sailors and soldiers visiting the plants 
often is to show that this work is 
necessary and vital. A piece of wire 
in a tank, for example, may mean the 
difference between life and death for 
American soldiers. The right equip- 
ment, however small and apparently 
unimportant, may mean the difference 
between victory and defeat in battle. 


No Job Too Trivial 


Worker-management groups are co- 
operating with the Army and Navy to 
drive these facts home. Our indus- 
try must accomplish in a couple of 
years more than Germany and Japan 
together accomplished in ten years or 
more. We cannot afford to lose time 
Or motion or material. 

On rejected material at Schenectady, 
General Electric Co. places pictures of 
Hitler and Hirohito, with the mes- 
sage, “Thanks Much!” . . . G-E and 
many other plants stress the import- 
ance of not breaking tools. 

California Shipbuilding Corp., Wil- 
mington, Calif., currently is conduct: 
ing an unusual campaign against ab- 
senteeism. This is a “voyages to vic- 
tory” contest among its 35 divisions. 

Each division has a different voyage. 
Each voyage is intended to deliver am- 
munition on a different route from a 
United States port to one of our far- 
flung advance posts throughout the 
world. Each route is divided into 60 
spaces or days. 

A department may move forward in 
inverse proportion to its absenteeism. 
If 7% of a department’s workers are 
absent on a certain day, for example, 
that department completes only 93% 
of its day’s run... 

There will be a lot more ““E” awards 
this year. 

But the Army and Navy will not let 
these or other plants rest on their 
laurels. The “E” plants must produce 
more this year than last. So must all 
American industry. 

The “E” flag is earning its place 
beneath the Stars and Stripes. 
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Pacific Coast Electrical Leaders Outline 
Plan for Post-War Preparation 


When peace comes, the tremendously expanded power capacity of 


the West will create a host of problems for all of the factors in the 


electrical industry in that area. The Pacific Coast Electrical Asso- 


ciation is determined not to be caught unprepared on V-Day. 


BY ELSA 


HEN V-Day parades start 

down Main Street, will the 

members of the Pacific 

Coast electrical industry 
join the march—or will they remain 
at home to nurse the biggest wartime 
hangover. any industry ever has ex- 
perienced ? 

Leaders in the western utility field 
are particularly concerned with this 
question. The pre-war West, it will 
be recalled, was not heavily indus- 
trialized; consequently, it had some- 
what of an inferiority complex. But 
the war changed the picture. Unused 
potential power, unexploited raw ma- 
terials of the Pacific Coast offered an 
abundance to war production needs, 
and western cities soon boomed with 
war industries. 

California now is enjoying immense 
industrial expansion, and it has a 
huge slice of the nation’s wartime con- 
struction money in its pocket. This 
means that power production also is 
rapidly expanding. Western utility 
companies now have many more gen- 
erators in operation, with which to 
supply the power needs of mushroom- 
ing war industries. 


Key Men Study Problems 


With conditions as they now are on 
the Pacific Coast, peace without a plan 
would bring on a headache which 
might take a long time to cure. That 
is the fundamental problem of the 
electrical industry in the West—a 
problem which branches out in a hun- 
dred different directions, including 
every division of the electrical indus- 
tty from utilities down through man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing 
of electrical products. 

_Aware of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, the Pacific Coast Electrical As- 
sociation set up a planning committee. 
It has been functioning since last 


summer, studying the fundamental 
problems which now face, and are 
likely to face, all enterprises in the 
electrical field. 


Sery ng on this master committee 
are th following key men: R. E. 


GIDLOW 


Fisher, vice-president, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, who is 
chairman; R. M. Alford, vice-presi- 
dent, General Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco; H. H. Courtright, president, the 
Valley Electric Supply Co., Fresno; 
H. L. Harper, Pacific district manager, 
the Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles; R. C. McFadden, sales man- 
ager, Southern California Edison Co., 
Ltd.; H. A. Lott, operating engineer, 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.; 
F. R. George, engineer of electrical 
operation, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco; O. R. Doerr, general 
sales manager, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, who is secre- 
tary of the committee. 


3,000 Companies Will Benefit 


These key men hope to guide a host 
of sub committees throughout the in- 
dustry. The territory covered by the 
association includes California, Nev- 
ada, Arizona, and Hawaii. Its mem- 
bership is comprised of dealers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers, as well as 
utilities. 

After a thorough survey of the field, 
the committee has drawn up a “Guide 
for Wartime and Post-War Planning” 
which is to be printed and distributed 
in April among 3,000 companies in 
the four categories of the industry. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Fisher, 
chairman of the planning committee, 
SALES MANAGEMENT has been per- 
mitted a pre-view of the guide and of 
the proposed activities of the group. 
The information will be valuable to 
every sales executive, not only because 
it is one of the first studies under- 
taken by business in this Pacific Coast 
region, where such tremendous mar- 
ket changes are taking place, but be- 
cause it is comprehensive. 

In the words of Mr. Fisher: ‘““When 
V-Day comes, every manufacturer, 
every wholesaler, every dealer, every 
utility, and every individual member 
of these branches of the industry, 
should have a clear picture of his 
respective place and function in the 
America of tomorrow.” One of the 


basic planks in the planning commit- 
tee’s platform is that “free enterprise 
and democracy are so interdependent 
that the preservation of both should 
be one of the fundamental aims in 
any plans developed.” 

With maintenance of free enterprise 
as one of its major objectives, the 
committee expects to encounter most 
frequently the problem of employment 
in the post-war era. 


Industry Must Plan Now 


Because the committee believes “‘its 
function is to act as a catalyzer and 
stimulator . . . of group and indi- 
vidual company planning,” its pro- 
gram will: 1. Suggest subjects and 
problems in need of solution. 2. Pre- 
sent plans of procedure and outlines 
of organization to simplify the work. 
3. Transmit pertinent reference ma- 
terial published from time to time. 
4. Act as a liaison with other national 
and sectional planning groups, private 
and governmental. 5. Assemble, di- 
gest, and prepare for use, facts, find- 
ings, and conclusions reached by vari- 
ous subdivisions of the industry. 6. 
Carry on, through the regular ma- 
chinery of P.C.E.A., investigations, 
study, and research of the type not 
possible in the separate companies, 
and yet necessary for a most effective 
utilization of the contributions of all 
participants. 

Stressing the responsibility of busi- 
ness to plan now, Mr. Fisher says: 
‘More than just a token response by 
private industry is necessary if, when 
the war ends, business is to take its 
rightful place at the council table 
when our future economy is blue- 
printed.” For some time “the Federal 
Government has had a program of 
planning underway . . . Private busi- 
ness has most at stake and only by 
its overwhelming preponderance of 
sound and progressive thinking and 
planning can it make its influence reg 
ister.’” Starting to plan for peace now 
may even result in greater aid to the 
war effort now. “Planning should in- 
clude war-time as well as peacetime 
planning.” 

Before any company or group of 
companies can plan any kind of pro- 
gram, the objectives to be achieved 
must be analyzed. The planning com- 
mittee for the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association has done just that. It has 
analyzed the conditions which are to 
be overcome, also the objectives it 
hopes to achieve. It also appreciates 
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A clear weekly picture 
of the forest 


t#’M A SECRETARY to a WPB official in Washing- 
ton, so many of my friends seem to think I 
must have a lot of inside dope on the war. 


*‘And when I get letters from my family out 
in Omaha, they often ask me questions that I 
suppose nobody but President Roosevelt could 
answer. 


**Well, all I’ve learned from my boss is some 
technical stuff about aluminum production. As 
for the broader picture of our government at 
war, I get almost nothing from my job... I’m 
much too close and much too busy to see the 
forest for the trees. 


‘‘But there is one way I manage to get a 
pretty well-rounded story of what’s going on in 
Washington and all over the world . . . and 
that’s from reading every single issue of LIFE. 


“It’s from LIFE that I learn such things as 
why Justice Byrnes is called ‘Assistant Presi- 
dent,’ how our railroads are helping win the 
war, what Admiral Leahy eats for lunch, 
how the WAACS were organized, what the 
Japanese people are really like as an enemy... 
in fact, I’m fairly sure that whatever ‘inside’ 
info-mation I have comes from LIFE, not from 
my job. 


“LIFE presents things so clearly, and gives 
such a balanced picture of the whole world, 
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that I’ve come to rely on it more and more. I 
think it’s a top-notch magazine.”’ 


Baseball player or cellist 


That is ‘why one young woman reads LIFE. Her 
reason is one that is fairly general among 
LIFE’s readers. 


However, LIFE the magazine has just about 
as many interests as life itself. 


That is undoubtedly a big reason why week 
after week it appeals to such a vast audience 
with such vastly varied interests. Whether a 
man is a bricklayer or a college professor, a 
baseball player or a cellist, it is reasonable to 
assume that in LIFE’s graphic pages he will find 
many things that stimulate and interest, pro- 
voke and inform. 


LIFE is read by more than 23 million civilians 
and men in our armed forces each week. 


Eyes for the Minds of America 
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that each company has _ individual 
problems as a result of the dislocations 
of war, and it knows that each com- 
pany will face problems of readjust- 
ment to peacetime industry. All will 
be subject to certain common hazards. 

To get a clear view of individual 
as well as common problems, the plan- 
ning committee made a comprehensive 
survey, and on the findings of this 
survey, future discussions and plans 
will be based, both by the master com- 
mittee and by the sub-committee 
groups within the industry. 

With findings of the survey as a 
guide, the master committee has class- 
ified the subject matter for its plan- 
ning into 10 main groups: 1. Gov- 
ernment policies. 2. Probable status 
(of a given enterprise) at the end of 
the war. 3. Preparation for full em- 
ployment. 4. Production (including 
generation of power). 5. Product de- 
velopment. 6. Marketing and distri- 
bution. 7. Consumer purchasing 
power. 8. Personnel. 9. Finance and 
accounting. 10. Purchasing. 


Problems Are Classified 


These 10 classifications radiate a 
multiplicity of questions which the 
committee has broken down as fol- 
lows: 


1. Government policies 


a. How many of the wartime federal 
agencies will continue to operate when the 
war ceases ? 

_ b. How long after V-Day will it be be- 
fore strictly wartime controls are removed ? 

c. How will the Government taper off 
its manufacture of war goods, i.e., ships, 
planes, tanks, armaments, etc. ? 

d. How quickly will wartime critical ma- 
terials be released for civilian use? 

e. What policies will obtain after the 
war on government-owned power projects, 
R.E.A., etc. ? 

f. In view of wartime credit restriction, 
what will be the Government's attitude in 
the post-war period? Will the federal-spon- 
sored credit again be offered through agen- 
cies like E. H. & F. H. and F.H.A.? 

g. Will the Government attempt some 
form of controlled economy, such as is con- 
templated in the recently announced Plan 
for Installment Selling for Post-war Deliv- 
ery? 

2. Probable status at end of war 

a. What is likely to be the status at the 
war's end? Some companies will have 
completely converted to war work; others 
will have discontinued entirely. All will 
have been affected one way or another. 

b. What about capital structure, plant 
investment in purely war production facili- 
ties, depreciation and reserve account, cash 
position ? 

c. To what extent have pre-war products, 
trade names, and business been preserved ? 

d. How much time will be required to 


convert to normal profitable operations after 
V-Day ? 
3. Preparation for full employment 

a. How quickly after the war is over 
will the Government release men and 
women from the services to be absorbed 
by private industry ? 

b. What particular problems involving 
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temporary war employment must be solved 
to insure replacement of returning service 
people ? 

c. Can plans be laid now to insure em- 
ployment of more personnel than was car- 
ried on the payrolls before the war? 

d. Will the schedule of re-conversion 
permit full employment at a rate in con- 
formity with the change-over from war 
economy to peace economy ? 


4. Production (Including generation of 
Power ) 

a. What plans should be made for con- 
version to peacetime production, and how 
soon should such plans be completed? 

b. What changes in plant layout, proces- 
ses and methods should be made at the 
time of re-conversion to improve efficien- 
cies ? 

c. What disposition should be made of 
plants or equipment provided for war- 
time manufacture? How much can be 
used in normal operations? What should 
be scrapped, etc. ? 


5. Product development 


a. What present or pre-war products, or 
services will meet post-war demands? 

b. Are new products needed? If so, 
how many are in process of development 
or are already perfected? 

c. Is full advantage being taken of war- 
time invention, research and performance 
of identical or similar products? 


6. Marketing and distribution 

a. What is the unit of dollar volume 
of a particular market? 

b. What portion of a given market 
should be served? 

c. How will the post-war market dif- 
fer from the present and pre-war market? 

d. How stable are the population changes 
which take place during the war? 

e. Has the character of the market 
changed by virtue of population changes? 

f. To what extent have changes in dis- 
tribution been indicated as a result of the 
war? 

g. What is the status of competition? 
What is it now? 

h. Has full consideration been given to 
past consumer movements in plans for fu- 
ture distribution ? 


7. Customer purchasing power 


a. How will post-war customer purchas- 
ing power compare with pre-war? 

b. Will enforced wartime restrictions 
change post-war buying habits ? 

c. Will wartime savings and Bond pur- 
chases greatly influence post-war buying? 

d. To what extent will consumers’ 
liquidity affect post-war purchases ? 

e. Will a demand for long-term credit 
return? 

f. To what extent will tax burdens and 
liability affect purchasing power? 


8. Personnel 


a. To what extent has organization been 
preserved ? 

b. Can former employes who return 
from the services be readily absorbed ? 

c. To what extent can wartime tem- 
porary manpower be continued ? 

d. Are industrial relations strong enough 
to withstand the trials of transition to 
peacetime operations ? 

e. Have you a training plan for employe 
re-conditioning ? 

9. Finance and Accounting 

a. How liquid will a particular market 
be? 

b. What new habits of business and buy- 
ing will have to be met? 

c. What credit program will be in order? 

d. What will be the money situation— 
availability rate, etc. ? 


e. In shifting population areas, wi'| up. 
usual credit hazards exist? 

f. Will pre-war credit, collection and a¢. 
counting procedure suffice? 

10. Purchasing 

a. How will new materials developed 
and/or perfected during the war influence 
post-war operations ? 

b. To what extent will new sources of 
supply be necessary ? 

c. Will wartime practices in packaging 
and handling materials affect purchasing 
procedure ? 

d. Will transportation burdens incident 
to post-war reconstruction present new or 
additional obstacles ? 

e. To what extent will war salvage ma. 
terial enter the picture? 


In the printed guide which will be 
offered by the planning committee to 
the industry in April, the foregoing 
questions will be presented as tenta- 
tive study and planning material for 
individual companies or organizations, 
In organizing individual plans, there 
are three main steps which the com- 
mittee believes necessary: Appoint- 
ment of a committee; determination 
of objective; scheduling and follow- 
through. 


Program Kept Moving 


Committee appointment is placed 
first because of the importance of as- 
signing responsibility. The guide will 
tell industry members that “Manage- 
ment in each instance, with or with- 
out giving advance thought to specific 
goals to achieve, can determine by a 
review of the list of basic problems 
which, and how many, of its execu- 
tives should be detailed. In small com- 
panies one key man may be able to 
cope with all problems. In_ larger 
companies, as evidenced to date, the 
heads of production, sales, personnel, 
and engineering or operational activi- 
ties constitute the panel for the major- 
ity. 

Whatever may be the company set: 
up, the idea has been to appoint only 
a small group of key executives rep- 
resenting the major _ functional 
branches of the business. In this way 
provision is made to bring to bear on 
the diversity of problems the best tal- 
ents in each organization or firm.” A 
full-time aid or secretary “to keep the 
program moving,” and to handle de 
tail, will be recommended. 

Dealers, wholesalers, manufacturets, 
and utility heads, will be told: “Be- 
fore objectives for the future can be 
determined, it is necessary to have aa 
idea of the type of operation or bust 
ness desired at some pre-determined 
future time. The first move, there 
fore, is to secure from management 
its opinions on this important point 
It is possible—and with those com 
panies fully converted to war work, 
highly probable—that the present type 
of operation is not geared to peace 
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time. A very important consideration, 
furthermore, is that having to do with 
the duration of the war. 

It is desirable in setting up plan- 
ning machinery to use some definite 
wartime period as a guide and to 
establish a reasonable time element 
for readjustment after the war. Of 
course, planning must be flexible to 
permit adjustment for a longer or 
shorter war period than originally 
programmed, and to allow for the 
changes brought about by new condi- 
tions. An effective planning program 
should contemplate some benefits 
which need not await the termination 
of the war. Therefore, objectives and 
plans for procedure should be classi- 
fied under the headings of wartime 
and post-war objectives.” 

The committee has outlined these 
two objectives as follows: 


1. Wartime Objectives— Under this 
sub-title list all objectives or aims which, 
while they may have a decided bearing 
on future normal business, can also con- 
tribute to present operations. A few items 
are enumerated under this category by way 
of suggestion: 

a. Simplification of capital structure of 
business with an eye to the future. 

b. Modification of organization. 

c. Establishment of adequate cash posi- 
tion. 

d. Research activities. 

e. Conservation measures. 

f. Customer relations and goodwill build- 
ing efforts. 


2. Post-War Objectives— The items to 
be listed here are numerous. They would 
include, among others, the goals or ob- 
jectives dealing with such things as: 

a. Conversion of plant or equipment to 
civilian production. 

b. Product development. 

c. Markets and buying power. 

d. Methods of distribution. 

e. Financing problems. 

f. Personnel problems, including employ- 
ment opportunities, training, etc. 

g. Changes in methods, processes, raw 
materials, etc. 


The committee is well aware that 
its program for the Pacific Coast elec- 
trical industry can bear fruit only if 
the individual members of the in- 
dustry participate fully and energetic- 
ally. The association can provide only 
the machinery in the “Planning for 
peace projects of private enterprise.” 
But participation of sectional, local, 
and individual groups and companies 
is essential, as O. R. Doerr, secretary 
of the association and general sales 
manager for Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., points out, “if the large-scale na- 
tional planning is to be effective.” 


(For a list of the first eleven articles 
which appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT S$ post-war planning series, and 
which are available in reprint form, 
see page 51.) 
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“How to Do It” Drawings Speed 
War Production; Here to Stay’? 


Thousands of factory workers cannot read blueprints, but they can 


follow simple drawings. That’s the reason Douglas Aircraft now 
employs 1,000 artists. The simplicity and workability of the idea 


may substantially affect our post-war selling techniques. 


UEER things happen to artists 

in wartime. And when ad- 

vertising men learn that a war 

production plant like Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., employs more than a thousand 
artists, they wonder why. 

The answer is: production illustra- 
tion—a field possessing vast potentiali- 
ties in the development of post-war 
advertising and selling techniques. 

When aircraft companies first began 
to employ throngs of men and women 
inexperienced in machine work, man- 
agement found it necessary to guide 
them with pictures of the particular 
jobs to be done—step-by-step pictures 
of men and women doing the job as 
it should be done. 

Let us take, for example, the job of 
assembling a component part of an air- 
plane. Experienced mechanics read 
blueprints and from them translate the 
symbols into a working mental image. 
However, many new employes cannot 
read blueprints—and by the time they 
could be taught, the war might be 


over. 


Manhours Are Saved 


At Douglas, therefore, an engineer 
named George Tharratt (now chief en- 
gineer of the Adel Precision Parts 
Corp., North Hollywood), conceived 
the idea of depicting the various steps 
of such an assembly job in pen-and-ink 
drawings which would illustrate each 
part, indicate exactly where it had to 
fit and, in some cases, indicate its ex- 
act dimensions. The drawings provid- 
ed a simple, exact, diagram—the type 
which is usually used to illustrate pop- 
ular science magazines, or the “X- 
marks-the-spot” charts in newspapers. 

Mr. Tharratt tested his idea with 
two crews assembling a wing spar. The 
crew working without the production 
illustration as a guide took 5.4 hours 
to complete the job; the other crew, 
with the illustration, 1.9 hours. 

Immediately, because of the success 
of the test, a large number of artists 
were called in. (Company engineers, 
although expert draftsmen, were not 
adapted to the type of artwork need- 
ed). The Douglas Aircraft Co. re- 


cruited commercial artists, round about 
Santa Monica, enlisted the aid of art 
schools, and eventually encouraged ar- 
tists to come from far away Cities, 

Among the artists called in there 
was one free-lance commercial artist in 
Los Angeles who was averse to punch- 
ing a time clock. However, he had 
studied with interest the successful re- 
sults of this new ‘‘teach-with-pictures” 
technique, and it occurred to him that 
within the immediate vicinity of Los 
Angeles were a number of smaller war 
manufacturers who needed production 
illustrations, but who could not afford 
to set up their own departments. 


Accessory Plants Adopt Idea 


Thereupon, Ray R. Conners, Jr., or- 
ganized War Art Associates—to give 
small accessory manufacturers the 
drawings they needed, and to give 
work to other artists who did not want 
to punch time clocks. He now has 
125 artist associates and 350 clients 
among the aircraft sub-contractors in 
the Los Angeles vicinity. This type 
of work is highly “hush-hush’, but 
Mr. Conners’ organization has been in- 
vestigated and approved by the Air 
Service Command. 

When a plane is finished, it may be 
flown to a foreign war front where 
mechanics do not read English. For ex- 
ample, a hydraulic gadget, operating a 
vital part of that plane, suddenly 1s 
beset by gremlins. and refuses to work 
properly. The Chinese or Russian me- 
chanic merely turns to a picture man- 
ual which came with the plane, finds 
the drawing of the plane, with the 
particular gadget indicated plainly in 
its proper position. Then he finds the 
individual drawing of the gadget, with 
each part illustrated clearly. He dis- 
covers that a tiny spring is broken. He 
goes to his stock of spare parts, gets 
one spring AZ-14, and presto! The 
damage is repaired. 

After V-Day, with a generation of 
commercial artists skilled in the trans- 
lation of blueprints into simple ¢raw- 
ings, and with an advertising world 
quick to use any new technique, there 
appear to be wide possibilities for pr0- 
duction illustrations. 
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WHY INDUSTRY MUST HAVE GOOD POST-WAR PLANS 


| 
| 
it has long been obvious to far-sighted industrial leaders —such, for example, as Paul G. Hoffman and others connected with the 


Committee for Economic Development — that mass unemployment ofter the war will not be tolerated by the American public. We 
won't permit apple-selling-on-the-streets by returning soldiers 


Either industry will produce full-scale employment or, acting on popular demand, the Government will do it, and if that happens 
industry will pay, through taxes, even more than it would pay through direct wages and salaries. 


The public is skeptical of the ability of business leaders to straighten things out after the war, and it is growing increasingly 
skeptical. 


Late in 1941, and again in November, 1942, the Psychological Corporation, under the direction of Dr. Henry C. Link, asked 2,500 } 
representative men and women in 95 cities and towns the following question: 


“Who do you think can do the best job in straightening things out after the war: the government in 
Washington, business leaders, labor union leaders, or others?’ 


The answers reveal that after one year of war there is in every economic group increasing reliance on Washington and on labor 
leaders as against business leaders. 


Study these figures: then get busy in your own company, in your own industry, and with broad industry groups, to develop pro- 
duction and sales plans which will solve the unemployment problem The onswers below omit the “others” and ‘‘no opinion. 
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HIGH KEY war planning now, this result is 
not altogether surprising.” 
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Many a white collar will wilt this year from figur- 
ing out tax expenses. But the spendable income of 
the wage earner families — earning over 73% o| 
the national income — will not be materially 
affected. The chart opposite illustrates how the 
families with high fixed incomes will pay heavily 

The wage earner family has a broad tax base 
from which to work. First, large families mean 
dependency discounts. Increased wages can 
absorb increased taxation. The same standard o! 
living of wage earner families gives an optional 
spending margin. The chart of annual earnings 
of manufacturing workers illustrated above shows 
how wage earner families will fare better after 
taxes have been paid. 


BETTER THAN 3 OUT OF 5 MODERN MAGAZINES 
ARE READ BY THE WAGE EARNER CLASS 


Over 60% of Modern. Magazines’ circulation 
reaches wage earner families and the chart op- 
posite of real weekly earnings is significant. Quick 
reference to the chart shows the steady increase 
of real wages so that these people are not too wor- 
ried about taxes. They are more interested in 
things to buy, places to go and in savings for 
purchases in the post-war period. 

Sales messages to this market through the pages 
of Modern Magazines will reach the most lucra- 
tive audience available today .. . BECAUSE 
2,800,000 (February 1943 estimate) families are 
reading one of the three Modern Magazines every 
month. AND the non-duplicating editorial appeals, 
and the highest average circulation per unit ol 
any group in the field, offer advertisers an unpa!- 
alleled sales potential. 


MODERN MAGAZINES 
PUBLISHED BY DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
149 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHY YOU SHOULD SPREAD FOOD STOCKS EVENLY 


Today some 30,000,000 housewives and 400,000 food re- 
tailers are building new brand allegiances,-- and the latter, 
to a considerable extent, mental black-lists of companies 
from whom they think they have received inconsiderate 
treatment. It's opinions that are all-important in determining 
the value of your consumer and dealer franchises the day 
after the war is won. : 


Keeping stocks spread evenly and equitably is difficult if 
the product is in short supply or if it has been the subject 
ot a shortage scare, but it is all-important that manufac- 
turers should (1) attempt to supply all retailers whom they 


wish to have as customers after the war, and (2) explain 
the facts clearly—and often—when they are unable to 
supply merchandise. 


Both manufacturers and retailers risk an important part of 
their valuable consumer franchise when stocks are inequit- 
ably distributed. 


This is proved by the following analysis under peacetime 
conditions. Mrs. Consumer is even more likely to take 
another brand now because war shortages have softened 


~ her brand loyalty. 


WHAT CONSUMERS DO WHEN STORE IS OUT-OF-STOCK: 


of the desired size 


i ™ 


55% TAKE ANOTHER SIZE 


16% ELSEWHERE 


| 29% DEFER BUYING 


Source’ A.C. Nielson Company, Central Consumer Survey; described before A.O.M.A 
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WHAT ARE THE LARGEST SELLING GROCERY ITEMS? 


Here are the average monthly sales per store by units in the typical grocery store for the 15 fastest - moving products: 


PRODUCT 


30 representative Memphis 


stores were chosen by the Mem- 


BAKING POWDER 
phis newspapers for monthly 


‘ CANNED BABY FOO 
sales-inventory studies of 27 “ 


non-perishable food products— bey: 


565 sizes of 330 different PACKAGED, COR 


‘ SHORTENING 
brands. The sample includes one 


COLD CEREALS 


corporate chain store, seven 


voluntary chain stores and 22 —— 


CANNED SOUP 


independents. a 9 


CANNED DGG FOOD 


LAUNDRY BAR SOAPS 


PACKAGED SOAPS 


TOILET SOAP 


CANNED MILK 


BAKED BEANS eaae 109 PACKAGES 
OLEOMARGARINE JAG 1a 


Certain items--such os canned vegetobles- 
were omitted from the study because of the 
complex inventory problems brought ubout 


nultiplicity of varieties... The average 


—=_ — by inv! ict i ver 
monthly scles of the 15 items will give the 
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approximate potentioi for most Southern 
cities. if a morufacturer knows that the 
averoge grocer sells 218 cans of coffee in 
one month ond there are 1,000 grocery 
stores in the city, he has c pretty fair pic- 


ture of the potentials 
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Are you getting Results like 
these from your Advertising? 


Wartime advertising has rolled up its sleeves and gone to work. 

Not content with merely keeping the trade name “before the public”—it 
has set up the definite objectives shown here. 

This is no time for scattering shots. The less paper there is, the more obliga- 
tion to make each page produce. 

Results can’t always be counted in sales these days, but nevertheless they 
are astounding . . . because war has pointed the way to new methods of being 
helpful to readers. Here are some examples: 


1943 OBJECTIVES 

To get the most out of the space available, 
advertising managers are following one, or 
more, of these objectives : 


1 Help win the war 


2 Help train war workers to use product 


3 Urge conservation of product 


2,200 REQUESTS FOR DATA BOOKS 4 Increase sales of product available to war 


industries 
Solve an industrial problem and you solve the ques- 


tion of results from Industrial Magazine advertising. 5 Increase sales of non-priority product or 
The MEEHANITE RESEARCH INSTITUTE of Pitts- 


burgh showed how their Data Book could help solve 
certain specific problems. That’s why the mail poured in. 6 Prepare for post-war reconstruction 


service 


7 Establish contacts which will result in post- 
war opportunities 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 

The advertisements reproduced here pro- 
duced results. 

Why? Because these advertisers knew that 
“me” advertising won’t interest the man who’s 
looking through an Industrial Magazine to find 
information that will help him do a better job. 

These advertisers knew that Industtial Mag- 


azines are not read for general information — 


but for particular information on particular 


problems. FIRST YEAR OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
So in each case the space was used to give PUT SALES 622% AHEAD 

valuable KNOW HOW data to the men who he DeSANNO & SON, INC., Phoenixville, Pa., had a 

: ; new type of grinding wheel. Did this company talk 

need it—%in the magazines they look to for about the product in its advertising? It did not! The 


advertising told how the product could help the 
reader. That’s why 1800 inquiries were received. 
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technical information. 


of actual campaigns run by companies who are 
piling up impressive records of wartime adver- 


tising results. 


ye These Case Studies take you step by step 
from the initial problems to the final adver- 
tisements — show how the data was obtained 
on which the campaigns were based — why 
certain copy slants were chosen — why job 
interest” determined the selection of media — 
amount of space used — plus a complete analy- 
3,000 BOOKLETS MAILED . f 
IN JUST EIGHT WEEKS sis of results. 
Tied up in priorities and allocations, BALDWIN. 
SOUTHWARK, Division of The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, still managed to get as many as SEND FOR FREE DATA 
96 companies a day to write to them about this adver- 
+ 4 9 aa ; H ; > ? ve . 
lemons. Way? Seem it ee about the reader’s Simply mail the coupon below for Case 
problems and offers help in solving them. / 
Studies and other free material that will help 
ble YOU do the kind of wartime advertising job 
Z No matter what your objectives, advertising that that pays big dividends, 
helps the reader can produce the best results. There is no obligation. 
The firm names that will be remembered 
i * * * 
when the war is over are not using space to 
talk about themselves or their war record — The McGRAW- HILL 
they’re using that space to help the fellow who 
war ee : NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
is using, or should use, their products. 
= a a Nt i a =. 
Sounds simple, doesn’t it? It IS simple. 
or Research Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
If you have a material, a mechanical part, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
a Sasital, o filcioati Please send the following books and studies on how 
an electrica evice, a linish or a fabrication to get more response from Industrial Advertising: 
ost- 


method that will speed production—tell prod- 
ane aie CASE STUDIES: 
uct engineers how to use it. That’s what they 


(] Air Reduction Company 
want to know. 


{-] Aluminum Company of America (in preparation) 
(] Gilmer Belting Company 

- 2 [] Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybestos- 
If you have a product that will cut main- Manhattan Inc. : 
° () Metal & Thermit Corporation 


tenance costs, save time, labor or materials — C) Plymouth Cordage Company 


offer complete data to the men in charge of 
production and distribution. They'll surprise [1 The Top-Executive Goes to War 
. (_] The Sales Manager Faces the Minus-Quota 


(_] The Advertising Manager on “Industrial-Informa- 
tion-Please”’ 


you by the number of requests that will come 
rolling in, 


NAME 


ACTUAL CASE STUDIES — 


COMPANY 


There are sure-fire ways of getting your in- 


formation t 2 I 
o the men who need it. 
“ ° t ADDRESS 


We have prepared a series of Case Studies 
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BY AIR TRANSPORT 
FRISCO TO AUSTRALIA 
FUEL 
$2,250,000 


and San Francisco would require 
one train—or 626 round trips of 57 
planes, and the major direct costs 
would be: 


Air-minded optimists who see the 
nation’s freight business taken over 
by the air lines after the war are due 
for a rude awakening, according to 


W. A. Patterson, president of United CPERATING CREW To move 6,400 short-tons of freight 


ae i ‘ E 3,500, 5 ‘ 
Air Lines. 2 Air freight has its place, $ on between San Francisco and Australia 
but its spot in the sky is limited. $5,750,000 in two months’ time would call for 


one steamer of 13,000 tons—or 144 
planes, and the major direct costs 
would be: 


He lists four conditions which may 
justify air freight transportation: (1) “ee 
an emergency to be met, (2) an op- 
portunity must exist for a substantial 
saving in warehousing and inventory 
costs, (3) commodities must have a 


“| cannot agree with the super- 
says Mr. Patterson. “’Dol- 


BY AIR TRANSPORT 
CHICAGO TO FRISCO 


4 


optimists,’ 


FUEL lar costs will put limitations on the 
high per-pound value, (4) surface $200,000 services rendered. Cold figures prove 
transport must be inadequate or OPERATING CREW the point. The airplane has a great 
non-existent. $200,000 future but it cannot hope to capture 


all or even nearly all of the freight 


To move 1,560 tons of freight each 
transport market.” 


wa,’, per month, between Chicago 


BY RAIL: CHICAGO TO FRISCO BY STEAMSHIP: FRISCO TO AUSTRALIA 
FUEL - $3,400 FUEL - $9,000 


OPERATING CREW - $5,000 
TOTAL - $8,400 


OPERATING CREW - $15,000 
TOTAL - $24,000 
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A GROWTH PICTURE OF IDENTICAL (ALMOST) TWINS 


231 


235 
Y 


HERE IS THE TWINS’ SALES RECORD FOR 14 YEARS, 
1929 BEING THE BASE OF 100% 


“1929 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 ig4l 


Probably in American corporate history there never have been two great competitors whose 
growth record has been so similar as Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. The former 
retains its long-time lead in sales and profits, although Ward has been inching up, but in 


general they go up and down as if they were Siamese twins. 
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as the wind...” 


LONG BEFORE the world knew radio, Shakespeare 
caught a glimpse of its boundless scope in seven sim- 
ple words. Today, radio hurdles all barriers of space 
and time and rank to inform and entertain all peo- 
ple...rendering this welcome service under a charter 
enlarged and endorsed by the people themselves. 
Mutual has proved that there is room and need, 
in this largest of charters, for a kind of service no 


other network affords, a pattern of coverage unique 


in radio. This pattern is two-fold, comprising inten- 
sive coverage of the major markets, where living and 
listening are most heavily concentrated; and extensive 
coverage of the home-town communities where the 
rest of the country lives and listens. 

Whatever the market, the Mutual station is a 
dominant, popular voice; in many a market, it 1s the 
only network voice. Together, the 207 Mutual sta- 
tions bring the entire nation within reach of an adver- 
tiser. Market by market, they permit an advertiser 
to adapt the vast charter of radio to his individual 


needs...with matchless flexibility and economy. 


AN cue (ue Chieu 


THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYS TEM 
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HOW FAR DO FARMERS GO TO BUY? 


i HIGH UPPER MIDDLE LOWER MIDDLE LOW 
WOMEN’S GOOD CLOTHES 12.9 MILES | Th MILES | 12.5 MILES | & 1.2 ites | 
WOMEN'S EVERYDAY CLOTHES 1.2] 9.7 10.0 | Lar =] 
MEN'S GOOD CLOTHES 9.9] 9.7 10.2 Jo3 
oO YOUNG GIRL’S CLOTHES 10.0| 10.0 os] 
us DRY GOODS 8.9] 9.5 a] 
y BOY'S CLOTHING 8.6] | 9.0 
Ps x MOTORS 9.5 | 1.6 99] 
ye MEN'S WORK CLOTHES 8.7] 9.0 | 9s] 
Sa | PAINTS 6.2 7.9] 9.0 
= FENCING 5.8 8.8 | 79] 
FEEDS 5.7 7.2 73 
REMEDIES 53 6.5 6.8 
GROCERIES a7 Tea] ary 
wr? A consumer panel of 2,017 representative farm families 
M64, Ae” keeps accurate records of all purchases, including store 


where purchased, town, commodity, size, price Here for 

13 important items are the average miles traveled by each 

of the four economic groups. Note that the better the farmer 

we the nearer he is to a town, and that despite his purchasing 

l a more things and better things he doesn’t travel such great 
Ow <* distances as his less fortunate brother formers 


The farmer purchases 55% of his groceries in towns under 
5,000; 26% of his good clothes and 30% of his work 
clothes. His wife demands a wider selection. She buys 19% 
of her good clothes and 20% of her everydoy clothes in 
these small communities. 


AVERAGE MILES TO 


NEAREST TOWN PICTOGRAPH py 


> Minin 


Source: The Farm Journal, Cross Country Inventory” 3-15-43 


IF YOU’RE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


In the first place, farm and small-town families are more prolific than those in big cities; secondly, those people who work in big 
cities and have growing children tend to move to the suburbs if their incomes permit. 


So — if you want to reach children, put special pressure in mediums which reach farm, small-town and small-city families. On 
the farms and in cities under 25,000 reside 58% of the families, and 67% of the children under 15. 


Here are percentage distributions of children under 15 by geographic sections and city size groups: 
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Check List of SM 
Post-War Articles 


OR the past seven months, 

SALES MANAGEMENT has been 

publishing a series of articles 

on post-war planning. The 
article on page 35 of this issue, 
entitled, “Pacific Coast Electrical Lead- 
ers Outline Plan for Post-War Prepar- 
ation,” by Elsa Gidlow, is the cleventh 
of this series. 

Because of the response which these 
articles have elicited from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT readers, individual reprints 
of each have been made available with- 
out charge. Multiple copies of the re- 
prints are 3¢ each. Requests should be 
addressed to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The titles and dates of appearance 
of the first ten articles in this post-war 
planning series are included in the fol- 
lowing check list: 


“Post-War Planning: What Is It, and 
What Shall We Do About It?,” by A. 
R, Hahn, Managing Editor, Sates Man- 
AGEMENT, September 1, 1942. 


“Report No. 2 on Post-War Planning: 
The Producers Council Program,” Octo- 


ber 1, 1942. 


“Research for Post-War Planning: <A 
Practical Five-Point Program,” based on 
an interview with Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, 
Vice-President in Charge of Marketing, 


Lord & Thomas, October 10, 1942. 


“Nine Important Problems You and | 
Will Face on V-Day,” by Lee MeCanne, 
Assistant General Manager, Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., November 
15, 1942. 


“The Human Side of Industry’s Post- 
War Management Problem,” by Hugo A. 
Bedau, December 1, 1942. 


“That ‘Happier Tomorrow’: If We 
Want It, We Must Plan Today,” by 
Stanley Holme, Economist, General Elee- 
tric Special Planning Committee, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.. December 15, 1942. 


& . . . 
Philadelphia Blueprints a Program 
or Civic Post-War Preparation,” January 


1, 1943 


“Has Business Been Dodging Its Prop- 
er Political Responsibilities?” based on 
an interview with Louis Ruthenberg. 
President, Servel, Inc., January 15, 1943. 


“In the Best Interest of All Selling, 
Should We Kill Straight Commission?” 
by W. R. Jenkins, Sales Director, North- 
western National Life Insurance Co.. 
Febru 1, 1943. 


; “Monsanto Assays Products for Their 
Job Potential’ After V-Day,” based on an 
interview by Lester B. Colby with Fran- 
is J. Curtis, Director of Development 
and Chairman of the Post-War Planning 
Comm itee, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., February 15, 1943. 

(The twelfth in this series of post-war 
Planning articles will appear in the April 
1, 194 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. - 
The f litors.) 
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Ix the chain of evidence proving Troy is 
an outstanding sales field every link is 
sound, 


From a profit standpoint Troy com- 
mands your attention, for it is a central 
city in America’s 27th largest metropoli- 
tan district, 

More than 200,000 potential cus- 
tomers, 115,000 of whom live in the 
A.B.C, City Zone, make Troy their shop- 
ping center, 

A tremendous backlog of war work 
forecasts continued peaks for payrolls. 
Defense production here in 1942, exclu- 
sive of output at the great United States 
Arsenal, totaled $70,000,000. 

Your strongest link to the buying 
power of this major New York market is 
advertising in The Record Newspapers, 
Troy’s sole dailies. Read in 91% of all 
homes here, they enable you to reach 
“everybody” for a single low rate of 12¢ 
per line. 


P.S. Yes, we mane 
chains in Troy! 


THE THE TROY RECORD 


RECORD 
newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 
THE TROY RECORE A VIGER ADVERTISING MANAGER 


All Advertising Direct 


dl 


“Mahe Eclieve 
ball-K oom 


FEATURING 


EDDIE 
GHASE 


Fastest Growing 
Daytime Show 


(SEE HOOPER) 
in Nation’s 
Fastest Growing 
Major City 


E OT 
ICHIGAN 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 


| in the nation. 


This is Der Tag! 
* 2K * 


Today, March 15, will be Blue 
Monday for millions who were never 


| before called upon to pay a Federal In- 


come Tax. The impact of it may knock 
some of them out. 
x * * 

I hasten to write, however, that 
whatever Victory costs, it will be worth 
it. Aside from the ghastly physical 
suffering of those in combat areas, the 
war is a complete damned nuisance 
from every other angle. Let's get it 
over with, and start rebuilding that 
better world we all talk about. 

* * & 

After twelve and a half years of 
sponsorship, Amos 'n’ Andy returned 
to ‘‘sustaining’’ last month. With their 
sound sense and decent philosophy of 
life, they have been a power for good 
To have them retire at 
this time would be America’s loss. 

* * * 

“Avenida O'Higgins” (a street in 

Chile) sounds like a gag. 
* * * 

Rough Proofs gives this definition 
of a maternity dress, attributed to an 
8-year-cld girl, incredible as it seems: 
“A zoot suit with a rape drape.” 

* * * 


Alkalax, mentioned here before, sets 
a good example for all proprietary 
remedies in this ‘‘warning’’ carried in 
6-point type on one side of the pack- 
age: ““WARNING—Not to be used 
when abdominal pains (stomach-ache, 
cramps, colic, nausea, vomiting, stom- 
ach-sickness) or other symptoms of ap- 
pendicitis are present. Frequent or 
continued use of this preparation may 


| result in dependence on laxatives.” 


* * * 


Slogan, via the medical dictionary: 


“Pepsi-Cola for polydipsia.” 


| 


* * * 


An associate defines an unborn mo- 
ron: “Inside dope.” 
* * * 


Newest prod used by Goebbels on 


| the Aerrenvolk is that, if Germany 


should lose the war, they will be 
forced to learn the English language. 
That would work a hardship on many 
a copywriter, too. 


I forget who said it first, but | got 
a giggle out of this definition of grand 
opera: “A B-picture set to music.’ 

* * 

In a pre-view of a picture starring 
Errol Flynn in the life of Gentleman 
Jim Corbett, the barker said: “He is at 
his best in the clinches.’ I see what he 
means. 

* * * 

Manna-Hunt Dept.: 1 went into 
five or six stores in mid-city Philadel- 
phia awhile back trying to buy a take- 
with quart of vanilla ice-cream. In 
some places, they called the manager, 
who looked at me as though I had just 
asked where the Japanese consul lived. 
In a hole-in-the-wall store, I finally 
found a pint of strawberry sherbet that 
looked like roof-paint.and smelled like 
Chanel No. 5. C'est /a guerre! It was 
easier to get gin during prohibition. 

* * & 

I think the Satevepost should give 
L. C. Lester more romping-space for 
his Selling-that-Sings department. In 
spite of everything, the advertising col- 
umns abound with lilting, lyrical 
phrases. 

* * 

On the other paw, the Greeks had 
a word for what ails some advertising: 
“Cacology,’” meaning ‘‘a bad choice of 
words.” 

x * * 

Frank Webb, of Westinghouse Ra- 
dio Stations, apparently was breaking 
in a new stenographer who had trou- 
ble recognizing the word ‘‘incongru- 
ous.” She typed it: ‘Bill Jackson and 
] agree that the use of type for WBZA 
and in the WBZ logotype is in con- 
gress.” 

* * * 

It seeins a little strange to hear 4 
tune called “Happy Go Lucky” on 4 
Camel cigarette program. 

* * * 

Jim Gallagher turns in three gems 
of thought he had been hoarding 

“I do not know—and I do not be- 
lieve that anyone knows, however 
much he may juggle with terms. why 
certain words arranged in certait der 
stir one like the face of the sea, or like 
the face of a girl, while other arringe- 
ments leave one absolutely indifi«rent 
or excite boredom or dislik« “— 
George Saintsbury in A History of 
Criticism. 
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hy | Like to Write for 


Cosmopolitan 


by 


inclair Lewis 


Creator of a new trend in Amer- 
ican fiction and author of several 
novels which belong among the 
classics. He won the Nobel Prize 
——— and has been honored all over 


the world. He cannot bear a 
static life — recently took up lec- 
turing, teaching and acting. His 
latest Cos. story, ALL WIVES ARE 
ANGELS, 


Franky, I like to write for Cos- 
mopolitan because it pays me ex- 
tremely well, because it has done 
so during the many years when 
[have written for it, and because 
[have had so many friends among 
its editors — men and women who 
did not, like certain literary bu- 
reaucrats, make a show of pomp- 
ous importance. They were swift 
to talk business, and very pleasant 
todine with afterward, and I have 
so dined with them in London 
and Paris as well as New York. 
But behind this highly prac- 


appeared in February. 


tical reason, I like the fact that 
Cosmopolitan has tradition and 
endurance. 

So many of the great old mag- 
azines are gone: McClure’ s, Every- 
body’s, The Metropolitan, The 
Century, Scribner’s—introducers 
of young talent, mirrors of their 
time. But their old rival, Cosmo- 
politan, seems as lusty and living 
as ever.* It is at once of the old 
and the new. 

And I like the fact that how- 
ever it has changed, from period 
to period, it has always had for 


“A little more emphatically, please, Mr. Lewis. 


\MIORE lusty, 


han for any other 


nd never has Cosmopolit in — or any other magazine at any time — 
caled to a more worthwhile type of reader 


\mericans with the spending temperament, and the wherewithal to 
ratify their wants. TODAY’s BEST CUSTOMERS! TOMORROW'S BEST PROSPECTS! 


chief interest the daily lives 


Today Cosmopolitan is 
MORE alive, MORE youthful than ever! 
in circulation and advertising, Cosmopolitan is at the high point of its 
ireer. Newsstand buyers today spend more per issue for Cosmopolitan 
A.B.C. magazine (at 35¢, highest price in Cos. history) . 


ap- 


and 
emotions of real human beings; 
not gray ideologies or timid fic- 
tional dummies. 

Even before William Randolph 
Hearst acquired it, Cosmopolitan 
had a picturesque skipper in John 
Brisben Walker, who had been 
alfalfa-farmer, iron master, and 
American soldier in the Chinese 
army. So even back in 1889, when 
I was four years old, Cosmopoli- 
tan had the vigorous American 
tradition of which we are proud. 
And it still has it! 


(osmopaitan = 


Newss'nd Buyers Spend More Per Issue for Cosmopolitan (at 35¢) than for Any Other 4.B.C. Magazine 


Mar: 


-H 25, 


1943 
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1 Akron’s monthly pay- 
e roll is now more than 
$23,500,000.00. 


The War Manpower 
2. Commission reports 
119,592 persons in 57 
Akron and Summit County 
industries. 


FACTS You Should Know 
About AKRON 


KEEP YOUR ADVERTISING PROGRAM IN STEP WITH 
AKRON’S EXPANDING MARKET! USE COMPLETE COVER- 
AGE AT ONE LOW COST IN THE 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


Employment in Ak- 
3. rons 41 war-plants 
shows an increase of 62.7% 
over January 1942, and 
102.5% over January 1941. 


Akron’s corporate 

e population is now 
estimated at 280,000; the 
trading area . . . 475,000. 


Flint Department Store Sales 
Are Higher Than Ever Before 


fs ~ 


Flint is a plus-market on U. 5S. De- 
partment of Commerce Reports .. . 
in the bull’s-eye area of America’s 
Largest Wartime Market .. . Michi- 
gan! Last month’s retail sales were 
up 27% compared to last year!  In- 
dustrial payrolls are higher than ever 
before. 


The Flint Journal, a Booth Michi- 
gan newspaper, carries your advertis- 
ing message to this important wartime 
market practically house by house. No 
other advertising medium can _ give 


you such density of coverage or cer- 
tainty of contact! 


Newspaper reading is at a new high 

. and the Flint Journal is an out- 
standing example of this fact. Swing 
shifts or no swing shifts, Flint fam- 
ilies don’t miss seeing the Journal. 


For more information on the Flint 
Market ... and the Journal .. . eall 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York, or J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 


“Some writers deal in expletives to 
a degree that tires the ear and offends 
the understanding. With them, every. 
thing is excessively, or immensely, or 
extremely, or vastly, or surprisingly, or 
wonderfully, or abundantly, or the 
like. The notion of such writers js 
that these words give strength to what 
they are saying. This is a great error, 
Strength must be found in the thought 
or it will never be found in the words, 
Big-sounding words, without thoughts 
corresponding, are effort without ef. 
fect.”"—William Cobbett. 

es « 

“To every writer, we might say: Be 
true, if you would be believed. Let a 
man but speak forth with genuine ear- 
nestness the thought, the emotion, the 
actual condition of his own heart; and 
other men, so strangely are we all knit 
together by the tie of sympathy, must 
and will give heed to him. In culture, 
in extent of view, we may stand above 
the speaker, or below him; but, in 
either case, his words, if they are ear- 
nest and sincere, will find some te- 
sponse within us; for, in spite of all 
casual varieties in outward rank or in- 
ward, as face answers to face, so does 
the heart of man to man.”—Thomas 
Carlyle. 

* oe x 

Neology Dep't: Medical-sounding 
name for a hygroscopic agent used in 
the manufacture of cigarettes... 
“pharynol.”’ It suggests a soothing in- 
fluence on sensitive membranes within 
the T-zone. Can you use it? 

* ok ® 


A jury awarded a reporter $50,000 
in a libel suit against a New Deal or- 
gan in Philadelphia. To any reporter 
I ever knew, that will sound like the 
Third Liberty Loan. 

* * x 

This neat academic argument arose 
at the shop. I say we have an air-force 
(singular). An associate says we have 
air-forces (plural). I contend that, 
whether a man flies for the Army, the 
Navy, the Marines, or the Coast 
Guard, he is in the air-force, which 
has several branches or corps. Who's 
right, and who gives a damn anyhow’ 

* * x 

Here’s something the columnists ig- 
nored at the time of the President's un- 
precedented meeting with Mr. Church- 
ill in North Africa: “Casablanca” 1s 
Spanish for “White House.” Only Dr. 
I. Q. remembered. 

* * * 


Lieut. Lewis Conarroe, still standing 
watch on the U. S. S. Nevada, sends 
along a gag which our euchre-piaying 
readers will like: “In the Reich, every- 
thing is according to Heil.” 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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@ A memory survives. A memory of satis- 
faction, value and service. But how long 
will that memory last? That depends on 
what you do now to keep that memory 
green. People forget easily. Sometimes 
they even forget their best friends. Not 
intentionally of course but simply be- 
cause they get ‘‘out of touch’’. 


WIAM 


7 = » Bee ee 


The cost is only §.000073 per family 


AFTER YOUR PRODUGT IS GONE 2 | 


In this ‘‘winter of our discontent’’ it 
seems like cheerful good sense to remind 
your best friends that your product is 
not dead but very much alive and that 
it will soon flourish again, far better and 
more value-giving than ever before. 
WTAM will help you ‘‘keep in touch’’... 
with its 1,253,600 families. 


NBC NETWORK 50,000 WATTS 
Owned and Operated by NBC 


Represented Nationally By NBC Spot Sales Offices 


Whether it’s a party at “El Patio,” one of Mexico City’s smartest night clubs (below), 
or a sidewalk self-service stand at the corner candy store (right), Coca Cola is the 
“pause that refreshes” for Mexicans as well as for Americans. 


Diplomacy Problems Coca Cola Met 
In Opening the Mexican Market 


By winning government cooperation through a far-sighted program 


for raising the standards of factory sanitation, and by employing 


Mexican nationals for the sales organization, Coca Cola won a 


dominant position in the soft drink market south of the border. 


BY FRANCIS 


O an American, the three most 

conspicuous industries of Mex- 

ico, in order of visibility, ap- 

pear to be 1. Atmosphere, 2. 
Billetes de Loteria, and 3. Coca Cola. 
And while both the lottery tickets 
and the atmosphere are practically in- 
escapable, no matter where you go in 
Mexico, Coca Cola runs them a close 
second. 

On virtually every block in Mexico 
City, in smart restaurants as well as 
in ice cream parlors, in hole-in-the- 
wall shoplets and roadside stands—in 
Indian villages of the interior and at 
remote mountain markets and fiestas 

from windows, walls, outdoor pos- 
ters and gigantic electric signs, one is 
greeted everywhere with the familiar 
trade-mark and equally familiar mes- 
sage, “Drink Coca Cola.’’ Only here 
they say ‘Tome Coca Cola’’—but the 
pretty ladies and burly workmen in 
the illustrations remain the same as 
in the good old U. S. A. 

Coca Cola invaded Mexico only in 
1931, a scant eleven years ago, and 
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D. GONDA 


yet its almost-saturation-point distribu- 
tion was achieved within no more than 
the last two or three years, against 
formidable obstacles of custom, popu- 
lar taste and psychology. This distri- 
bution was effected, and the obstacles 
to expansion were overcome, through 
sales and distribution policies which 
well may stand as a model for Ameri- 
can business seeking a wider market 
in Latin - America—a Latin - America 
that will be joined to us by closer ties 
and that will be even more interde- 
pendent after this war than it has 
ever been. The key market problem in 
Mexico was involved with a difficult 
and almost tragic situation, one with 
which every Mexican government hav- 
ing the welfare of the people at heart, 
had been struggling for decades. This 
problem was the local, virtually, 
“moonshine” manufacture of that dis- 
tilled essence of lightning, the product 
of the plant maguey. It belongs to the 
cactus family, but probably had _ its 
genesis in hell. 

Pulque was the drink of the people 


because it was cheap, easily accessible 
and could be produced on arid ground 
not otherwise subject to cultivation. 
But because of the wide demand, fer- 
tile fields which were needed badly for 
the raising of corn, the staple food 
of Mexico, also were planted to mag- 
uey. The result was malnutrition and 
consequent susceptibility to disease. 
And only within recent years was it 
possible to pass laws to restrict even 
its cultivation. The “remedy’’ of pro- 
hibition was totally impracticable for 
a country like Mexico, where a pop- 
ular uprising would have toppled any 
government that as much as attempted 
to introduce such a measure. 

For this reason, Coca Cola’s ap- 
proach to substitute a soft drink with 
unusual refreshing qualities for 
pulque, tequila, or other varieties of 
potent firewater, did much to win the 
initial goodwill of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. And the importance of this 
type of goodwill toward American 
products seeking Pan-American mat- 
kets never has been sufficiently em- 
phasized. 

For tact and good sense, it would 
be difficult to match this first siep 12 
Coca Cola’s campaign for a new and 
potentially huge market. It proved to 
an appreciative foreign goverment 
that its problems had been thought: 
fully observed, and at the same time 
the step assured a sympathe! 
ception for any future activitie 

The next step was equally w: 
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The vact majesty of Les Angeles FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


a 4 women are still full-time home-makers— The Times seems to have captured the interest 


with a eal 1” ite oil of all these Los Angeles women—home-makers 
— amily “purchasing agents” with plenty and war workers alike—pretty completely. 
= to spend. But today, thousands of Los Witness 103,306 phone calls and letters to our 
G Women’s Service Bureau for recipes, patterns, 
this Angeles women are wage earners, too. and beauty tips during the last three months. 

s . . 
‘rican Many more than ever before. Note, too, The Times’ 69% leadership in 
mar- ; : ; Women’s Clothing Advertising, its year-after- 
em: They’re taking shifts on the assembly line . . . year “first” in food advertising. Plus the largest 

conductorette-ing street cars . . . riveting and home-delivered circulation on the Pacific Coast. 

vould welding. They’re part of the war-changed scene 

in ; 

Pad in Los Angeles. ts 

d - Right now, these home-makers and war workers Cos Angeles Cit 
me 
cht: are doing a lot of menu planning—buying food, py WILLIAMS LAWRENCE & CRESMER 

2 : ; NTED ' $60 

time c'othing, cosmetics, household and personal items penagat cuicaco - DETROIT © San FRAACI 

F wy : 

7 ~-and today they have the “twhere-with-all” to ™ 

cal- boy more and buy better. 
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culated to build up a goodwill which 
proved to be a bulwark against the 
inevitable attacks by chauvinistic ele- 
ments in any country, chauvinists who 
are bound to look with a jaundiced 
eye on the success of any intruder 
from beyond the border. And again, 
this step was based on a genuine con- 
cern for the problems of the Mexican 
Government. 

This time, it was the problem of 
public health and sanitation. Much 
pulque had been introduced under 
notoriously unsanitary conditions, and 
even the bottling of the soft drinks 
which had been on the market pre- 


viously often was carried on under the 
same conditions. One could go out 
into some country districts and find 
the plant located in filthy sheds, with 
concentrates in empty oil cans being 
poured through superannuated garden 
hose or patched red rubber tubing. 

Coca Cola proposed to put an end 
to this, not only to promote more sani- 
tary methods, but to insure the uni- 
formity of its product, so that people 
could order Coca Cola in any part of 
the Republic and be certain of getting 
the identical bottle of dark ruby nec- 
tar. 

To start with, a corps of salesmen 


Heavyweight 
Champ! 


WOAI, in San Antonio, has a higher combined percentage 


of day and night listeners than any other station in any 


American city having three affiliates of major networks, as 
shown by NBC’s 1942 Nationwide Survey of Radio Listen- 


ing Habits! 


And that’s only half the story. WOAI’s predominance ex- 
tends across the length and breadth of Central and South 


Texas, thanks to superb programming and a 50,000-watt, 


clear channel signal that brooks no interference. 


No wonder more advertisers spend more money for time 


on WOAT and sell more merchandise to more people than 


on any other station in this prosperous area! 


50.000 WATTS*CLEAR CHANNEL®* AFFILIATE NBC* MEMBER TQN 


OAI 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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He may make bullets, or he may build 
ships. But on this outdoor poster, 
he is selling Coca Cola to Mexicans, 


was formed. These men for the most 
part were qualified engineers, gradu. 
ates of either a recognized American 
or a recognized Mexican engineering 
school. They gave expert advice on 
plant construction, supervised building 
and equipment, and saw to it that 
only shining stainless steel, glass and 
pure gum rubber touched the product 
in the process of bottling. They then 
policed production to insure the con- 
tinuance of high sanitary standards. 

Needless to say, a government that 
considered its prime problems to be 
the health of the people and the in- 
culcation of higher ideals of cleanli- 
ness, reacted well to this program. 
It was another proof, in its eyes, that 
here at least was one American com- 
pany that took some interest in its 
aims and ideals. 


Mexican Nationals Get Jobs 


Finally, there was the all-important 
question of whether a foreign corpo- 
tation is interested primarily in ex- 
ploiting the country for its own na- 
tionals, or whether it sincerely desires 
to share its interests and profits with 
natives of the country. Naturally any 
country will respond to the activities 
of such companies within its borders 
with a more friendly attitude than it 
will respond to one whose actions 
betray a selfish haste to capitalize the 
wealth of its host nation for its own 
benefit exclusively. 

The executive head of the Coca 
Cola Co. of Mexico explained that 
the desire to share interests and profits 
is one of the most basic policies of 
Coca Cola: 

“We consider it part of our fe 
sponsibility to employ only Mexican 
nationals—not only in the lower 
brackets, but in all the key positions. 
The engineering graduates who service 
the bottlers, the bottlers themselves; 
in fact, all persons connected with 
the Coca Cola Co. in Mexico, with 
the sole exception of myself and the 
secretary of the company, are Mext- 
cans. It also is our intention tha: even 
our posts eventually should be filled 
by competent Mexican executive 
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4 ico, too. al 
F as potent in Mexico as it is in the U.S.A. 


» “4 pretty girl is like a melody” in Mex- 


And her advertising appeal is 


“This is not merely a policy limited 
to Mexico itself, but a long-range 


| program to provide the most efficient 
» nucleus possible for the extension of 


our activities into other countries of 
Central and South America. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we plan to make these 
Spanish-speaking Mexican citizens, 


trained in our sales and production 


methods, emissaries to these countries. 

“To be perfectly frank about it, 
we have to recognize a factor which 
is one of the problems of our own 
fellow Americans in the Pan-Ameri- 
can field. To begin with, because of 
the vast extent of our own country 
and the consequent lesser need for 
contact with other nations, Americans 
are, as a rule, poor linguists. 


Ads Please Mexican Public 


“Secondly, mo matter how hard they 
try to overcome it, Americans some- 
times have an attitude which does not 
go well with Latin-Americans. Of 
course, like all generalizations, this is 
tar too broad a statement, since there 
are many Americans in Mexico who 
have proved their ability to live in 
perfect amity and mutual respect with 
their good neighbors. 

“In any event, the results of our 
policies are self-evident. From the ex- 
cellent advertising of our agency, the 
D'Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
maintaining an organization in Mex- 
0 to produce advertising acceptable 
0 our customers there, the Mexican 
public has learned to ‘Pause and Re- 
tresh’ with Coca Cola as frequently as 
do Americans. 

Dealers have been educated in the 
value of advertising and turnover as 
against the prices of one or more 
‘entavos under our wholesale cost per 
bottle which our competition consist- 
ently has maintained. All of these 
lactors have proved to be so stabilizing 
that when we recently had to increase 
the price of our product, due to in- 
(teased costs, there was only mo- 
mentary hesitation in the steady up- 
ward climb of our sales curve. In a 
short matter of sixty days, it was 
4gain higher than ever.” 
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Sales Manager yesterday 
ALLOCATION MANAGER TODAY 


Sales Manager tomorrow 


“No!-our brand is not off the market!” 


Ohio’s second largest eve- 
ning newspaper thorough- 
ly covers not only the 
great industrial city of 
Toledo . . . but also the 
smaller market centers 
throughout its ABC trad- 
ing area. 


Demand exceeding the supply brings hectic 
days to the Salesmanager. Allocations and 
explanations . . . the squelching of rumors 
. . . and through it all the effort to hold 
good will for his company and the brand 
he sells. 


To maintain position in the market . . . to 
keep a grip on consumer preference for an 
established brand . . . this is part of today’s 
selling job that can safely be entrusted to 
the power of newspaper advertising. 


The standing of your brand in the com- 
petitive market of tomorrow may be de- 
termined by the promotion effort you put 
forth on that brand today . . . regardless of 
temporary shortages 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


| 


WANTED: 


Products to Sell 


To Hotel & Restaurant Fields 


If you have items such as novelties, ash trays, metal cleansers, 
glasses, wooden ware, to sell the restaurant and hotel field our 
salesmen could do an outstanding job for you. They’ve been selling 
this trade for a quarter of a century and have excellent contacts. 
Tell us what you have to sell. 
work. Send us samples and prices. Write A. J. Jaequot, Jr. 


Aatell & ones, Ine. 


3360 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pe 
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Intensive study of Wine Institute’s manuals will enable any wine novice to talk like a connoisseur. 


Wine Makers Offer Correspondence 
Course in Wine Lore & Salesmanship 


The alert Wine Institute, in the face of the huge personnel turn- 


over that is taking place in the industry, sponsors two study 


programs: One for those interested in over-the-counter wine sales, 


and one for those engaged in institutional selling. The response 


in the form of enrollments has been excellent. 


HE Wine Institute, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is enjoying the 
surprise of its life. About mid- 
January the institute put the 
finishing touches on the first half of 
its latest experiment, a genuine corre- 
spondence course for the personnel of 
the various branches of the wine in- 
dustry. The course was offered to the 
industry about the end of January, but 
it was not promoted. By mid-Febru- 
ary those who enrolled in five separate 
classifications numbered a_ thousand, 
with indications pointing to ten thou- 
sand within the first six months of 
this year. What astonished the officials 
of the Wine Institute was the ‘‘sur- 
prisingly large group” of top execu- 
tives in the wine field throughout the 
country, who promptly signed up for 
the lessons and the examinations. 
The institute prepared two wine 
study courses in direct response to in- 
dustry demands for some means of in- 
structing wine-selling personnel in re- 
tail, wholesale, and production classi- 
fications, in the background of wine 
and approved methods of wine mer- 
chandising. The courses actually are 
war babies, since the great influx of 
green personnel into the various cate- 
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gories of the trade has made education 
of sales personnel imperative. But 
when sales managers, owners of busi- 
nesses, and top wine executives perused 
the lessons, they told the Wine Insti- 
tute that they didn’t want to be left 
out. And now they are finding the ex- 
aminations as much fun as a quiz con- 
test. 

The two wine study courses are 
planned for the two main divisions of 
the wine retailing business: those pri- 
marily interested in over-the-counter 
wine sales; and those whose main ac- 
tivity lies in hotel, restaurant, and club 
selling. 

Before examining the courses, it is 
interesting to note the people who al- 
ready have enrolled. According to 
Wine Institute executives, they fall 
into five main classifications: 1. Store 
owners and store clerks. 2. Wine job- 
bers and jobbers’ salesmen. 3. Owners, 
waiters, and other personnel of hotels, 
restaurants, and clubs. 4. Jobbers and 
retail chain buyers and advertising and 
selling personnel. 5. Top executives 
and sales executives of producing and 
distributing firms. It is the “‘surpris- 
ingly large group” in the fifth category 
who astonished the Wine Institute. 


The lessons on which the three (in 
some cases, four) examination papers 
are based are all included in four 
handbooks entitled, ““Wine Handbook 
Series.” These are: 1. “The Wine In- 
dustry,” including the story of wine, 
the industry today, the language of 
wine. 2. “Wine Growing and Wine 
Types,’ including wine quality, 
handling and care of wine, uses of 
wine. 3. ‘The Sale of Wine in Stores,” 
including the market for wine, what 
sells wine, wine in the store, retail 
display and advertising. 4. ‘The 
Sale of Wine in Hotels, Restaurants 
and Clubs,” including restaurant wine 
service and promotion methods. There 
will be other wine handbooks in this 
series which will be announced later. 
Only the first two now are in print 


Stress Business Magazines 


An important and valuable section 
of each handbook is a bibliography for 
further reading for those who wish to 
extend their wine knowledge. Hand- 
books 3 and 4 stress the importance 
of reading industry business papers to 
keep informed of developments 1 
wine growing, marketing, and modern 
selling methods. 

The lessons in Handbook | covet 
these subjects: Prehistoric and Ancient 
Wines; Early Wine Growing in Eu- 
rope; Transplanted to America; From 
Mexico to California; Mission Fathers 
Spread Viticulture; Early Wine Grow: 
ing in Eastern U. S.; Commercial 
Growing in California Begins; New 
Grape Varieties Arrive; Haraszthy 
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How do America’s magazines stand 


with the Members of Congress? 


HERE are not enough minutes 

in any wartime Congressman’s 
week to read all the “letters from 
constituents,” home-state papers, 
committee reports, legislative 
drafts—and all important books 
and magazines, too. 


So members of Congress must 
choose their reading matter to get 
the most important information 
from the most reliable sources in 
the shortest possible time. 


Small wonder therefore that, when 
asked to name ‘‘the most impor- 
tant magazine published in Amer- 
ica today,’? more members of the 
77th Congress answered ‘‘TIME”’ 
than named any other magazine 
that carries advertising — 


—thus agreeing with the votes of 
corporation directors, newspaper 
editors, columnists, radio commen- 


tators, college presidents and 21 other 
important groups the country over. 

In a similar survey, even more 
recent, these Senators and Repre- 
sentatives voted TIME their own 
personal favorite over all the other 
magazines they read that carry ad- 
vertising—giving TIME more first 
choice votes than the next three 
magazines combined. 

Why does TIME so consistently 
rank first in the esteem of impor- 
tant and influential Americans? 

Perhaps a part of the answer 
appears over there at the right, in 
the words of four prominent Con- 
gressmen. 


TIME is grateful for such confi- 
dence, will do its utmost to de- 
serve the continuing support and 
interest of “America’s Most Im- 
portant People.” 


(Perhaps because TIME does the most 
important job a magazine can do—for 
merica’s most important people.) 
EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 


a on officers and directors (TIME, 3 
to |) 

Newsp: ver editors (TIME, almost 3 to 1) 
padie commentators (TIME, almost 2 to 1) 
eople iisted in “Who’s Who” (TIME, al- 
Most 2 1) 1) 
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General Magazine Editors (TIME, almost 4 
to ]) 


College presidents (TIME, 4 to 1) 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 
Members of Congress 
COMING SOON! 


Newspaper Columnists 
Members of American 
Medical Association 


Mayors 
Contributors to Ency- 
clopedia Britannica 
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SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE..,..“I value 
TIME’s weekly arrival as an interpreter of 
things as they are—as a guide book that 
brings a clearer meaning of events and a 
better vision of things to come.” 


REPRESENTATIVE EVERETT M. DIRKSEN... 
“TIME’s reporting of the whole world scene 
each week is a great achievement in jour- 
nalism in an era when time is short, the 
tempo swift, the need for compression, per- 
spective and news values great.” 


REPRESENTATIVE SAM RAYBURN .. .“I want 
to say how much I have enjoyed reading 
TIME. I have found TIME to be most gen- 
erous and fair and I am looking forward 
with pleasure to my new subscription.” 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE JR....““Con- 
gratulations on TIME’s reporting of the war. 
To view events with historical perspective on 
a week’s notice is of great public usefulness.” 
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Brings 100,000 Vines; Expansion of 
Commercial Wine Growing; Vine 
Pests Nearly Destroy Industry; Phyl- 
loxera Conquered; Viticulture Com- 
mission Helps Industry; World Mar- 
kets Achieved; Prohibition; Repeal; 
Wine Industry Rebuilt; Marketing 
Program Undertaken; Review of the 
Industry Today and Its By-products; 
Importance of Proper Wine Terms, 
with a 50-word glossary. 

The handbooks are written in a non- 
technical vein, and the lessons are dra- 
matically presented. The style is nar- 
rative. The student reads the lessons 
in each booklet from beginning to end, 
then re-reads them to retain the facts. 

With the handbook, the student re- 
ceives an examination blank, listing 
24 questions, together with an instruc- 
tion sheet for filling it in. 

Here are some of the questions the 
correspondence student has to answer: 

Why was wine so popular as a food 
beverage among the peoples of ancient 
times? What is now, and has been 
since the Middle Ages, the principal 
use of wine in the main wine consum- 
ing countries of Europe? Who first 
made grape-growing for wine an in- 
dustry in the New World? Name two 
of the great figures in early American 
history who were interested in grow- 
ing grapes for wine in the eastern part 
of the country. Name three impor- 
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tant purposes for which wine was used 
in the early California Missions. What 
action did the California Legislature 
take to encourage wine growing, soon 
after the Gold Rush? What scientific 
discovery saved from destruction the 
vineyards of Europe and of Califor- 
nia? 

There also is a test on wine terms 
and a true or false question list of 
such terms at the end of the examina- 
tion paper. 

When students have completed this 
first portion of the course, Wine Insti- 
tute executives in charge of the educa- 
tional division either recommend addi- 
tional study (if the student does not 
pass), or mail out the second section 
of the course with its accompanying 
examination paper. This second course 
is comprised of four main divisions: 
1. How Wine is Grown. 2. Wine 
Types. 3. Wine Quality. 4. Handling, 
Care and Uses of Wine. 

Students then are instructed to read 
and to study the lessons on wine grow- 
ing and wine types in the second hand- 
book. The questions to be answered 
in this course are indicative of the 
subjects which are covered in it. 

The questions start with the simple, 
direct, and rather startling query, 
What is Wine? The examination then 
continues: When grape “‘must’’ is fer- 
mented, the action of yeasts converts 
the natural grape sugar into ? and ? 
Name two of the many reasons why 
most wines are blended. Can a wine 
be improved after it has aged sufh- 
ciently in the wood? How? Name the 
five classes of wine. Name the twelve 
best-known wine types regularly sold 
in the U. S. 

There also are 11 questions of this 
type, covering main wine types: Name 
a heavy-bodied, sweet red dessert wine. 


Name a_ golden-hued, full-bodied 
white table wine, usually semi-sweet. 
The examination then lists nine 


wines and requests the student to iden- 


cates in 1942? 


What was the annual dollar volume of the 
12 largest 5c to $1.00 Variety Store Syndi- 
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For 5c to 1.00 Variety Store Market Facts 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER 


79 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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tify the class and type of each. The 
nine wines are: Riesling, Pinot Noir 
Carbernet, Catawba, Pinot Blanc. Tin. 
fandel, Hock, Barbera, Chablis. Afte 
that there is a lead question on selling 
wine. Give two reasons why some 
wines cost more, and sell at higher 
prices than others. 

Students also must know how to 
answer: If a partly empty bottle of 
table wine is re-corked, what wil! hap. 
pen to the wine? Which bottled 
wines should, wherever possible, be 
kept lying on their sides? Which wines 
should be kept standing upright ? 

All students are required to pass ex. 
aminations in these two general hand. 
books. After that they receive the third 
or the fourth handbook, depending on 
what division of wine selling is their 
principal preoccupation. 

Handbook 3, ‘The Sale of Wine in 
Stores,” will take up the subjects of 
various types of display, selling and 
advertising methods which have been 
most effective in building sales. It 
also will describe the vast undeveloped 
markets for wine which exist in all 
sections of the country. Handbook 4, 
entitled, ‘The Sale of Wine in Hotels, 
Restaurants and Clubs,” includes les- 
sons in the sale of wine with meals, 
outlining methods which have been 
most successful during the past few 
years. 


Certificates Are Given 


Research findings, survey results, 
and case histories have been developed 
by the Wine Institute over a period of 
time.* All this material has been used 
in the handbooks. 

The examination blanks for Hand- 
books 3 and 4 as yet have not been 
published by the institute because stu- 
dents will not be ready for them until 
well along in March. We are told, 
however, that they will be planned to 
demonstrate the student's grasp of ef- 
fective display, advertising, selling, and 
general merchandising and promotion 
of wines in the respective fields in 
which they are operating. Special ex- 
aminations will be distributed among 
executives, or students in the jobbing 
and the distributive branches of the 
industry. They will emphasize both 
over-the-counter and with-meal wine 
selling. . 

The student who completes the wine 
study courses successfully will receive 
a certificate testifying to the fact that 
he has taken the course and has ac 
quired ‘‘useful information which will 
help him in his work and improve his 
business opportunities.” 


* See SALES MANAGEMENT, March 1, 1941, 
for description of the Wine Institute Res 
taurant Survey findings. 
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In his report on the Casablanca Conference, Prime 
Minister Churchill described the Allies as warrior 
nations, mightily armed. It was a far cry from that 
earlier speech in which he explained a trend of de- 
feats with the grim disclosure that supplies had 
always been “too little and too late.” 


Churchill gave a considerable share of the credit 
for this swift turnabout to American Industry. 
“There never was a moment in which we did not 
see our way through, provided that what the United 
States had promised was made good.” 


Our country not only made good but went far 
beyond the promise. All of us have had numerous 
intimations of the terrific pace of arms production. 
.. . Prodigious quantities of ships pouring into the 
sea from Maine down the Atlantic Coast, across the 
Gulf of Mexico and up the Pacific Coast to Wash- 
ington, and from hundreds of inland yards... . 
ships coming off a single way at intervals of a 
telatively few days . . . tanks, jeeps and other mo- 
torized units rolling off assembly lines without in- 
terruption . . . weapons of all kinds streaming 
from thousands of factories to blast the Axis on 
every front. ... 


Almost overnight we cleared many gigantic as- 
sembly lines of peacetime products. Now, two years 
later, our arms output is soaring . . . already far 


1. Washington information 4. 
2. Priorities—allocations 5. 
3. Speeding production 6. 
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IF WE HAD LACKED THE MEANS.... 


Machine and tool conservation 
Training new employees 


Employee morale 
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above the ceiling which the Nazis attained only 
after 9 years of brutal regimentation for total war 

. miles above Japan after 25 years of similar 
preparation. 


American industry could do it only because it had 
the “know how” to éffect the change-over and to 
keep the industrial set-up at top efficiency despite 
unprecedented speeds and stresses. But this vast 
genius would have availed little if we had lacked 
the means for bringing “know how” from its 
sources te the millions of men eager for it on the 
production lines. 


Business papers are an essential, strategic ele- 
ment in our industrial communications system. With 
this in mind, editors and advertisers were convert- 
ing while the nation’s efforts were still in the de- 
fense stage . . . before we were in there shooting. 


Members of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, most of whom are engaged in war 
production, bear witness to the effectiveness with 
which industrial magazines are doing today’s job 
of aiding in the war effort. They were polled in- 
dividually, asked to check the wartime problems 
on which business papers had helped most. These 
ten headings were disclosed as those under which 
the most outstanding job has been done by busi- 
ness papers. 


7. Employee safety 
8. Production short-cuts 
9. Substitute materials 


10. Repairs and maintenance 
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PURCHASING 
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r Purchasing Agent 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Will She 
Select 
YOUR 

Products? 


Reader Surveys conducted over 
a period of 8 years enabled us 
to show competitive positions 
of products in the Small Town 
Market. . 


vertisers ond anencies inter- 


. and to give ad- 


esting irformation on brand 
preferences and buying habits 
ot GRIT Readers. 


1943 data shc uld be available 
late in June or the early part 
of July. Ask for what you want. 


WILLIAMSPORT PA 


GOLD IS 
WHERE 
WE FIND IT 


Of the total effective buy- 
ing income in the Hart- 
ford trading area, Sales 


Management estimates 


that 1/3 is in the city of 
Hartford, 2/3 in the sur- 
The 


Courant’s circulation cor- 


rounding territory. 


responds exactly to buy- 
ing income: 1/3 in the 
city, 2/3 outside. 
Courant is the paper read 


by Hartford area buyers. 


THE HARTFORD 


Reps.: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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SALE oF 
NECK WEAR 


“Yes, Madam, we're selling neckwear, blades, soaps, shoe laces, and hon 
made jelly in the forward salon!” 


* 


Tomorrow’s New Kind 


Of Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 19) 

He will understand the inter-rela- 
tionships of world transportation, 
world trade, world labor policies, and 
world politics. And he will mold 


| his plans accordingly. 


This new marketing manager will 
employ the most advanced techniques 
in his market determinations and his 
market potential studies. 

He will train his men systematically ; 
he will supervise scientifically men in 
the field. Lack of adequate supervision 
is one of the most common oversights 


| in the sales forces of today. 


The | 


He will be an expert in reducing the 
cost of distribution. If the cost of dis- 
tribution is not reduced by marketing 
men, the Government may take over 
that job and try to do it by statute and 
directive. If the Government doesn’t 
do it, it is possible that such giant co- 
operatives as are found in Sweden, 


| may take over a number of the opera- 


tions now controlled by private busi- 
ness. Already headlines carry news of 


| cooperative manufacturing establish- 


* 


ments. If these cooperatives become 
prevalent, the union with its own 
plant, operating with low-cost distri 
bution, and selling to customers pre 
disposed in the union’s favor, is going 
to supply private business with some 
pretty tough competition. 

The marketing manager of the fu: 
ture must take these developments into 
account. He must prepare himself, his 
staff and his company to engage in 4 
sincere and orderly attempt to reduce 
distribution costs. To date the coop- 
eratives and the chain stores are about 
the only organizations which have 
made any headway in this direction. 

To sum up, it seems to me that the 
challenge to us in the selling and sales 
management business, after V-Day, 's 
an important one. This future offers 
challenge to our courage, to our enter 
prise, to our energy, and to our intelli- 
gence in working out the problems 0! 
tomorrow. 

I do not believe we can meet that 
challenge effectively with yesterday s 
sales managers, or yesterday's selling 
methods. We must raise our sights, 
glimpse the new horizon, the new 0p 
portunities and the new responsibili: 
ties which tomorrow will bring. 
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HIPBUILDING is now at the highest peak in history. Late 

in February a substantially augmented overall merchant 
shipbuilding program was announced, increasing the proposed 
construction to 4,403 ships of 44,159,605 deadweight tons at 
a total cost of $10,783,000,000! And this is not all .. . for 
naval construction programs call for completion of an un- 
rivaled fighting fleet. 
\s the marine industry’s foremost business paper, Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review provides a central source 
of current wartime shipbuilding “know-how” for key marine 
men who must keep abreast of the fast-moving events and 
rapidly changing ship production methods. It is recognized 
and used by shipbuilding executives and technical marine men 
as a central source of information regarding the practical 


MENT 


problem. and the fast-moving developments in the high-speed 
shipbuilding industry. 

Edited from the engineering viewpoint and devoted to the 
technical and practical production problems so vital in ship- 
building today, Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
stands pre-eminent in editorial leadership . . . in paid circula- 
tion. . . in reader interest and in advertising leader- 
ship, a- evidenced by its wide margin of leadership over its 


field in number of advertising pages carried during the first 
wo months of 1943. Regular advertising messages in_ this 
publication will enable marine manufacturers and suppliers 


to identify their products and services prominently with the 


Progress of today’s huge wartime shipbuilding program. 
write today for a copy of our portfolio “1943 Shipbuilding 
larket.” without obligation. 


Your 1943 Marine Market Coverage! 


RODUCTION of the 1943 edition of the Marine Catalog 

and Buyers’ Directory is now well advanced. This Catalog 
will furnish catalog data and directory listings of all types of 
marine products and suppliers. This material will be conve- 
niently arranged for ready reference. 


This comprehensive reference volume of marine product 
information offers a central source from which marine men 
can obtain, quickly and easily, essential factual information 
regarding sources of supply in the marine field and a wide 
variety of equipment, materials and supplies available. So 
great has been the advance demand for the Marine Catalog 
that it has been necessary to increase the run by 1,000 copies 
over the original plan, to a total of 7,500. 


The Marine Catalog will give manufacturers the opportunity 
to place their detailed product data in the hands of key men 
in every ship operating company, every shipbuilding plant 
and every U. S. Navy Yard . .. important personnel of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission .. . members of the War Produe- 
tion Board . naval architects, marine engineers and other 
technical and operating personnel throughout the marine 
industry. 


Once the 1943 edition closes, there will not be an opportunity 
again until 1944. Manufacturers’ product information will be 
missing from the marine industry’s standard buyers’ reference 
throughout the important year ahead. Prompt action, there- 
fore, is important. A prospectus giving more complete infor- 
mation may be obtained, without obligation. Send for a ‘copy 
today. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


@)erminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


Campaign “Sells” 20,000 Victory 


Gardens to Citizens of Alhambra 


F results count, then the Victory 
Garden sales campaign launched 
by the Alhambra (Calif.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce has accom- 
plished an unusually high record in the 
number of signed orders brought in. 
Here is the way the Alhambra 
Chamber measures the results: 
Alhambra, with a population of 60,- 
000, has approximately 7,500 vacant 


lots. Using three printed pieces as 
the basis of the campaign, more than 
5,000 vacant lots were made available 
to Victory Gardeners—about 70% of 
the total. More than 1,000 of these 


lots already are being planted. 

The three pieces of literature, pre- 
pared by Paulsen Visel, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce were de- 
signed to do a complete job without 


Payroll Is Up 


O3%_ 


In Washington State’s 


SECOND MARKET 

The All-Out Leader Is The 

TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 
os 


Leading in Circulation: 


The Tacoma News Tribune 
leads the Tacoma Times by 
nearly 15,000 copies (A.B.C.) 
The News Tribune was the 
ONLY Tacoma daily newspaper 
to chalk up a circulation GAIN 
in 1942. 


* 
Leading in Advertising: 


The Tacoma News Tribune was 
the only Tacoma daily news- 
paper to show an advertising 
GAIN in 1942—leading the Ta- 
coma Times in EVERY impor- 
tant advertising classification 
as listed by Media Records, Inc. 


Yes, Tacoma’s industrial payroll today 
is over THREE TIMES GREATER than 
in 1940 (and that was a pretty good 
year in Tacoma, too!) 


For October, 1942, (the latest available 
figures from the Washington State De- 
partment of Labor and Industries) in- 
dustrial payroll stood like this: 


Ist—Seattle $33,960,112 
2ND—TACOMA ...... .13,602,754 
3rd—Spokane 6,072,279 
Average hourly wage: Tacoma, $1,212— 
Seattle, $1.138—Spokane, $1.002 
More proof that Tacoma — Washing- 
ton’s Second Market—is a MUST on 
thoughtful advertisers’ media lists. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 


New York 
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Chicago Kansas City 


St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


follow-up. They included: 


1. A reply postal card mailed to 
every owner of an Alhambra vacant 
lot, asking if he would be willing to 
ease it for Victory Gardens. The te. 
ply-card, when signed, comprised 4 
definite lease, without rental, allo ving 
the Chamber of Commerce to a sign 
the land to gardeners, and, at the same 
time, protecting the owner's rights. 

2. A short lease, also in posta! card 
form, to be signed by gardeners who 
agreed to keep the land in good con- 
dition, to weed it, to care for the Crops, 

3. A printed broadside urging citi- 
zens to plant Victory Gardens, in 
order to raise some of the food which 
now is either scarce or expensive, and 
telling them how to go about doing it. 
This broadside was well timed for 
distribution at schools during the week 
allotted to applications for War Ra- 
tion Book II. (The gardening season 
starts early in southern California. ) 

Irrigation is necessary in the region 
surrounding Alhambra, for no fain 
falls from late spring to early winter. 
And this was one of the most difficult 
details in the whole plan, because the 
vacant lots did not have water service. 
It would be necessary for Victory Gar. 
deners to arrange for their water supply 
with the owner of the nearest house. 

The city established a bargain rate 
on water to be used for irrigating Vic- 
tory Gardens. But the water would 
have to come through the meter of 
the homeowner. Who then would have 
to pay if the gardeners defaulted ? 

In other words, a problem of 5,000 
credit ratings was involved, and had 
to be eliminated before all the vacant 
lots could be planted. Mr. Visel says 
the problem was solved quickly be- 
cause Alhambra has a strong spirit of 
neighborliness. There were very few 
individual difficulties, and none at all 
for the sponsors of the garden plan. 

To obtain land for a garden, the 
citizens had to apply at the Chamber of 
Commerce. After he had “‘signed up, 
he was told that for $6.00 he could 
have his lot plowed and harrowed. 

Generally, he did not want to plant 
the entire plot, but he could be per 
suaded to pay to have it plowed. Then, 
he could find other gardeners to join 
him, and collect from them their share 
of the costs. On the average, four 
gardeners share each lot, which has an 
area of about one-sixth of an acte. 
Finding ‘“‘associates’” in this mannet 
required a great deal of salesmanship 
on the gardener’s part. But it ws 
salesmanship supported by strong a¢ 
vertising, and by the publicity given 
Victory Gardens by the Chamber 0 
Commerce and the Alhambra P st-Aé 
vocate. 

The results: 20,000 Victory Gat 
dens. 
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What You Find When You Look Inside 
Homes of the 19,000,000 “New Rich” 


They still live on the wrong side of the tracks—but today the in- 


dustrial war worker and his family are your biggest potential 


customers. 


This penetrating survey gives a complete picture of 


Mrs. “New Rich” as a person and a buyer. Get acquainted with her. 


BY ALLEN H. 


CENTER 


Manager, Research Dept., J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago 


OW rich are the ‘new rich?” 

Where do they live? How 

well do they live? What 

do their homes look like? 
How many family members are work- 
ing? How many work at night? Are 
more than three meals served a day? 
How much lunch-box carrying 1s 
there? What goes into a lunch box, 
anyway? How much brand buying of 
grocery products is done by house- 
wives who for the first time in many 
years have surplus spending power? 
What types of radio programs are 
liked best? To what extent are they 
teached by magazines and newspaper 
supplements ? 

Answers to these and other ques- 
tions were the motivating influences 
behind a recently concluded survey 
covering a cross section of families of 
industrial war workers. The survey 
was made by personal interviewers who 
specifically sought out the homes of 
war workers, went inside these homes, 
sat down with the housewife for half 
an hour or more, and obtained at first 
hand the information desired by in- 
timate conversation rather than by just 
asking questions. 

Because the housewife is the pur- 
chasing agent of the family, and the 
general manager too, as far as house- 
hold routine is concerned, the survey 
was confined to her. 

For this survey, which was “inten- 
sive’ rather than broad or generalized, 
4 crew of trained investigators from 
the Chicago office traveled to 10 cities 
select | as representative of the war 
industry areas of the East and Middle 
West. Camden, N. J.: Wilmington, 
Del. ; South Bend, Ind.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Moline, Ifl.; Cicero, Ill.; Mel- 
fose Park, Ill.; Kenosha, Wis.; Terre 
Haut Ind.; Peoria, Ill.—where a to- 
tal 0° 542 detailed and careful inter- 
views were computed. All of the 
housewives were English-speaking ; 


Cc . 
0% ~vere American born, 42% had 
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not progressed beyond grade schools; 
53% had gone to high school; 3% 
to college, and 2% had no formal 
schooling. 


Who are the “New Rich?” 

The “new rich,” as colloquially 
termed, are families of industrial wage 
earners, specifically wage earners in 
war production plants whose high in- 
come from regular work and overtime 
has far exceeded normal outgo. 

How many of these families there 
are in the United States at present, 
how much optional spending power 
they have as a group, and how impor- 
tant they are in our present economy 
and our advertising and sales planning, 
has been the subject for survey and 
appraisal by government and private 
fact-gathering agencies at various 
times since the surge of war produc- 
tion first began. 

Industrial wage earners as a whole 
come from the lower C or D social- 
economic strata which constitute per- 
haps two-thirds of our population. In 
this year of stupendous production, 
which in military goods alone will ex- 
ceed the production for all purposes 
of our biggest peacetime year, 1929, 
the industrial worker and his family 
are becoming as never before key fac- 
tors in our consuming population. 

It is estimated that 19,000,000 of 
the total 65,000,000 employed persons 
will be working in war factories this 
year. This is an increase of nearly 
9% over the number similarly em- 
ployed in 1942—17,500,000. Nation- 
al income this year, of which wages 
and salaries comprise the largest part, 
will total 125 to 135 billion dollars 
according ‘to advance estimates. This 
surpasses considerably the 1942 in- 
come, which probably was if the neigh- 
borhood of 117 billion’ déffars—the 
largest to date. Just for comparison, 


the 1929 income, the largest in peace- 
time, was 78 billion. 


Where Do the “New Rich” Live? 


In going from city to city, there was 
no difficulty in locating families of 
war workers. They were found where 
they always have lived—in industrial 
neighborhoods. In a few boom cities 
such as Camden and Louisville, they 
were also found in housing projects 
at the edge of town, or in in-town 
special war-worker sections. The point 
is—and it is probably understood gen- 
erally—increased incomes have not as 
yet caused extensive migration to better 
or more exclusive neighborhoods. 

From the social standpoint, families 
of industrial workers are still in the 
C and D portion of the A-B-C-D di- 
vision of our population. From an 
economic standpoint, as will be shown 
later, many are now, and at least tem- 
porarily, in the top, or A and B strata. 


What Do Their Homes Look Like? 


With the exception of new houses 
built especially for war workers, the 
homes of the “new rich” look pretty 
much the way wage earner homes al- 
ways have looked. 

The homes of the unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, usually considered as 
class D economically, often were two 
or three-family frame houses with out- 
side stairways both in front and rear. 
Inside, furnishings were meager- 
linoleum mats on the floor, insufficient 
furniture, some pieces needing repair, 
almost always a cot in the living room, 
and occasionally a bed and dresser, and 
more often than not, a coal stove with 
handy scuttle and overhead pipes run- 
ning to the nearest chimney. Just the 
barest necessities still were in evidence. 

Homes of the skilled workers and 
foremen were a step better, but pretty 
much as they were before the war. 
Better looking houses, usually one- 
family dwellings or apartments, sleep- 
ing facilities ot in the parlor, heat 
coming from a more remote source, 
furniture sufficient and of better qual- 
ity, real rugs or carpets on the floor. 

In both types of homes there was 
little or no indication that the new 
money was being used for home im- 
provement. While it was not the in- 
tention of the survey to find out how 
surplus money was being spent (other 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 37 of a Series 


i P 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company is serving in this 
war by taking from the land lead, zinc and minerals...by giving back 
to the nation vital materials that go into fighting tools for Uncle 
Sam; oxides and metals for batteries in jeeps and tanks, for lenses 
in cameras, for equipment in planes. 


For 100 years, Eagle-Picher has built up an increas- 
ingly outstanding record of quality service. Today, this reputation 
is effectively conveyed to customers and contacts by the Company 
letterhead on Strathmore Bond. 


and help to build... 
the reputation of your business. Choose a fine paper, and be sure 
of the impression you make in your important correspondence. A 
letter written on Strathmore Paper costs only a small percent more 
than a letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. Such 
plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
Write us for detail of “letter” cost. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


SPRATT HORE 2:27" 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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surveys having covered this point) it 
was apparent that it was being used 
so far as improved living was con- 
cerned primarily for: (1) Liquidaiing 
of past debts; (2) War bonds; ;3) 
More, and in some cases, better foc ds: 
(4) Badly needed clothing; (5) Gen- 
eral savings; (6) Trade school tuition 
to improve present job and salary of 
husband; (7) Diversions outside the 
home. 

The exception to this was the group 
families occupying new houses in de- 
fense housing projects. These fami- 
lies, usually young couples who hiad 
migrated from farms or other cities, 
were in the process of outfitting their 


homes. 


How Many People Are Working? 

As might be expected of many of 
the families visited, more than one 
person worked. Usually an older son 


or daughter, as well as the father, 
| worked regularly. 


Number employed 
100% = Total homes visited 
77.5 had one family member em- 
ployed. Usually this was the 
husband 
14.2 two persons 
5.3 three persons 
3.0 no one working (lay offs, etc.) 


Thus in 19.5% of the homes more 
than one person was employed. In 


| a few homes, it will be noticed, no 


one was employed. In cities such as 


_ Kenosha, plant change-overs from 
| peace to war production had not been 


completed and some employes tem- 


| porarily were idle. 


Working Hours 


Since night work (or work during 
unusual hours) is an important factor 
in running a household and serving 
meals, inquiry was made concerning 
the extent of work on non-day shifts 
—shifts, for example, from 4 in the 
afternoon to midnight, or from mid- 
night to 8 in the morning. 

In some homes it was found that 
some family members worked during 
the day, while other members worked 
at night. In other homes, workers 
were found to be on swing shifts— 
working days one week or month and 
nights the next week or month. 

Of the homes visited, the majority 
(83.0%) had family members work- 
ing during the day. However, a sub- 
stantial proportion (30.8%) con 
tained night workers. 

Day and Night Work 
Total homes visited 100% 

Day work only 66.2 

Night work only i4 

Both day and night 16 

Total day 83 


Total night 30.8 
No one working 3.9 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 
‘lvictory? / 
Now ready for distribution after 
s months of careful research, editing 
ERE is the first complete and authentic manual and checking ... at a cost of more 
describing and explaining all of the public relations than *10,000. The Guide Book is = Mony members of the 
problems imposed on Government and Business by available through local members of prec nee oa 
es alk ach ees the Graphic Arts Victory Committee themselves by display- 
. —or may be obtained from Program ing this seal on their 
Sixty four pages 82" x II” of factual information on the Headquarters at'a price of *1.00 praregiesedi wh — 
fourteen major projects and their many subdivisions, a sisal 
including Rationing, Transportation, Conservation, 
Salvage, Redistribution of Materials, Production se ee ek ke ke ee ek ke ek ek oe ek he 
Drives, Nutrition and health, Manpower, Anti-infla- * 
tion, Civilian Defense, War Bonds and Stamps, Morale, . es ” | want the 
Business Clinics and Security. This Guide Book shows : “GUIDE TO ESSENTIAL WARTIME 
advertisers and producers how printed promotion . PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY” 
can be converted from peace time practices to a * Enclosed find $1.00 to help pay the 
bulwark of support for Victory bringing projects. The cost of this work. 
Gui:'e Book lists all available sources of information . 
a time-saver for advertisers who want to tune » Name—_ —— 
thei copy to essential programs. * Firm _ 7 
GR PHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE . *"°— : 
17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. « Ce... _State icant 
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Although many homes contained 
night workers, the meal serving sched- 
ule was not seriously upset. In the 
majority of homes the main meal was 
served at the usual time in the eve- 
ning. However, in a small percentage, 
the main meal was served at noon. In 
about 5% of the homes, the main 
meal was shifted from noon or eve- 
ning to mid-afternoon to accommodate 
workers having a late afternoon and 
evening shift. 


Time of Serving Main Meal 
Number of homes interviewed—100% 
At noon 14.8 
In afternoon 5.5 
In evening 79.7 


Extent of Serving a Special Meal 
or Snack to Night Workers 


In the homes of night workers, 
housewives were asked whether or not 
they served a special meal or snack 
to a father or son before or after his 
shift. In about half of these homes 
no special meal was provided; either 
the worker ate nothing or sat down 
to a regular meal with the family. 
However, in the other half of the 
homes, a meal was served or made 
available at some special time such as 
midnight, or perhaps three or four in 
the morning. In these homes the av- 
erage meal was of the snack variety, 
with a beverage, sandwiches, and a 
dessert; a few served a hot meat, soup, 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts 


235,125 


Population is 
Concentrated in 


WORCESTER’S 
CITY ZONE 


This rich and densely-populated market — heart of 
industrial New England — rates a MUST on every 
advertising schedule. Population: City and Retail 


Trading Zones 440,770 — 


all withit. an average 


18-mile radius of Worcester stores. 


ONE Medium Covers! 


The Telegram-Gazette blankets this entire market 


with an average net paid circulation of more than 


141,000 daily, more than 79,000 Sunday. 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
CLORGE Fs Boorn, 44 sho 


OWNERS ok RADIO STATION WTAG 7 


or cheese for this “off hour’ eal. 
70% Carry Lunch Boxes 


Although many wage earners arty 
their lunch every day, a sizeable pro. 
portion do not. In the homes visited, 
approximately 70% of the housewives 
pack at least one box every day, or 
nearly every day, compared to 40% 
who seldom or never put up a lunch, 
Lunch box usage among industrial 
workers varied little from city to city, 
However, the size and composition of 
the lunch showed some differences. In 
Terre Haute, for instance, workers car- 
ried very large lunches. This was due 
to the fact that many were on 10 hour 
shifts and needed considerable nour- 
ishment between breakfast and dinner, 
In Rock Island, workers in a certain 
industry who were operating machines 
which could not be stopped or turned 
off at noon, carried in their lunch boxes 
small units of food which could be 
eaten while at work. 


What's in a Lunch Box? 


The mysteries of the contents of a 
lunch box were cleared away by learn- 
ing in detail from each housewife 
what she had put in her husband's box 
the day of the interview, the day be- 
fore, and the day before that. Inci- 
dentally, this question proved to be one 
of the most difficult in the interview. 
Women were willing to give the in- 
formation—although some thought it 
too trivial to talk about—but had 
trouble remembering what they had 
packed ‘day before yesterday.” 

However, memories were sufficiently 
good to describe accurately the con- 
tents of 906 boxes. 

Here are the main foods they con- 
tained: 


Total boxes with contents inventoried 
100% 
Sandwiches 99.9 
Fresh fruits 74.7 
Desserts 65.2 
Vegetables 20.4 
Beverage 34.0 
Misc. other foods 9.2 
A detailed analysis of each of these 
food classifications follows: 


kakake kK KK 


Read by more business- 
men than any 2 other 
business magazines . . . 


CHOOSE THE 
LEADER IN 
THE BUSINESS 

FIELD... 
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On October 21, 1879, Edison carbonized a cotton thread, bent it into a horseshoe loop, sealed it in a vacuum within a glass globe, 
and turned on the electric current—and the incandescent light was born. In twenty years its industrial value had become $7 50,000,000. 


READING...his only school... 


now millions read by his LIGHT 


His mother was the only person who 
understood from the start the kind of 
mind Thomas Edison had. 


The boy’s head was so big, the doc- 
tors feared brain trouble. His father 
wortied about his stupidity. When, at 9, 
he started to go to school, the teacher 
declared he was ‘‘addled.” 


His mother then made up her mind 
to teach him herself—by reading with 
him. 


Before he was 12 he had read Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Hume’s History of England, Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, the Dictionary 
if Sciences —and had even tried to strug- 
gle through Newton's Principia. 

He developed a taste, a passion for 
teading which increased through the 
yeats. Reading fed his mind, stimulated 
his wonderful gift of imagination, 
touched his inventive genius into flame 
ita thousand points. 

“If ever there was a man who tore the 
art out of books, it was Edison,” wrote 
his bio rapher. 

There is no greater source of wealth to a 


faton tian the habit of reading among its 
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people. Not every man is an Edison, who can 
create, by his genius, material wealth alone 
amounting to sixteen billions. But through 
reading, every man, woman and child im- 
mensely multiplies a natural power to create 
and produce. 


In more than 7,500,000 American homes 
today, this great fructifying influence is ex- 
ercised by The American Weekly. 

Its stirring stories of real life—tales of love 
and crime and human passion, mystery and 
adventure—bring to millions of hard-working 
Americans the same thrill and satisfaction 
and release from toil that the great inventor 
found in his life-long enjoyment of “Shuman 
interest’ stories. 


Its vivid, stimulating articles on popular 
science, on history, biography, medicine, 
art, religion, are written with a clearness and 
accuracy that would have delighted a mind 
like Edison’s. He got his first job of “peanut 
butcher” on trains in order to earn money to 
buy just such literature. 


So complete is the authenticity of every 
one of these articles in The American Weekly 
that copies are used every day by instructors 


in schools and scientific institutions all over 
the country. 

Who can measure the vast productive 
power of this mighty magazine which is dis- 
tributed from coast to coast through 20 
great Sunday newspapers? 

ry 7 7 

The national advertiser who associates his 
product with such a towering institution is 
tying it up with the greatest force known in 
advertising. He is making his advertising 
message, like the rest of The American Weekly, 
the week-after-week reading HABIT of more 
than 7,500,000 families. 


Cock-A-Doodle-Doo! 


Pod 
JE Ove” . . P 
Oo: The months of Janu- 


ary, February and 

March each recorded the 

largest advertising revenue 

= ever recorded for any Jan- 

uary, February or March 

in the history of The American Weekly. 

To our clients—large and small—our 

grateful and genuine appreciation for this 

recognition of the medium with the great- 
est readership in the world. 


ERICAN 


THEATERS: 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFPICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEWYORK CITY 
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ad hich Mishel NOW.... 


Western North Carolina is not only a rich market; it is a 


permanent market. 


the half billion mark, comes from two steady sources: 


diversified industry and diversified farming. 


Let us help you solve your sales problem in this rich 


section. 


nant daytime coverage of ALL Western North Carolina 


at ONE low cost. 


Nat. Rep. 


BUSINESS-MAN’S 
ATLAS 


of the United States 


@ No business house should be without 
a copy of this Atlas. Contains exactly 
what business men have said they want- 
ed. In brief, it’s the needed link between 
all Sales Executives and the Field—a 
source of quick surveys of old and new 
territories to be worked. 


SEND THIS COUPON o—_ 
Or Use Your Own Letterhead 


and we’ll immediately send you this Big 
240-page Atlas ... 12x15 inches... 
looseleaf binder . . . flexible cover... 
eye-ease treated. It’s really a new idea. 
Send coupon and get ii 


Its buying power, now hovering near 


WHKY is the only station that gives you domi- 


HOWARD H. WILSON COMPANY 


Sandwiches (in 99.9% 


100% 


Luncheon meat (lunch roll, 
pork roll, tongue, sum- 
mer sausage, etc.) 

Ham (baked, boiled, 
salad) 

Cheese—all types combined 

Ham luncheon meats 
(pressed, spiced, minced, 

Slices from cold roasts 
(pork, veal, beef, lamb) 

Egg 

Lettuce 

Jelly, marmalade, jam 

Peanut butter 

Leftovers (chops, 
cutlets ) 

Bacon 

Tomato 

Meat Loaf 

Liverwurst and liver sausage 

Turkey and chicken 

Salami f 

Hamburger 2.1 

Corned beef 1.3 


of total 


K Y Gives : 
DOMINANT 


(DAY TIME) 


COVERAGE 


»Xes) 


ham 


y WESTERN,N.C. 


steaks, 


AFTER THE WAR.. 


Fruits (in 74.7% 
Oranges 

Apples 

Bananas 20.5 
Peaches 19.6 
Pears 8 3 
Plums 7.4 
Grapes 4.3 
Cherries 1.9 
Apricots 0.6 
Prunes 0.3 
Figs 0.1 


100% 


40.2 
22.9 


of boxes) 


Vegetables (in 204% of boxes) 100% 


5000 w. day 1000 w. night 2 
1290 ‘Kilocyele Blue Network Cold 
aa Tomatoes 
Radishes 
Onions 
Celery 
Carrots 


Hot 


Thermos of peas 
Vegetable soup 


Dutl HUNTING HERE - THERE 
AND EVERYWHERE 


and scallions 


e, Don’ £ WORRY 


Beverages (in 34.0% of boxes) 100° 
Coffee 67.2 
Milk 18.8 
Tea 2 
Beer 1.6 
Buttermilk 

All other 


GROPING in the DARK 


- Here’s the Atlas you need in planning 
salesmen’ s routes under war-time restric- 
tion. It’s the first and only Atlas that en- 
ables you to make QUICK, comprehen- 
sive surveys of all States and Counties in 
the U.S. by referring to individual State Cake 
Sections. Each section shows 3 maps— Cookies 
gives populations of every town, city, vil- Pie 
lage—shows main railroad lines and high- Jar of fruit 
ways for bus and auto travel, with dis- 


Desserts (in 65.2% of boxes) 100% 


tances between all points. It answers prob- 
lems every executive faces. You need it in 
your business now. The price is only 


Doughnut or Bismark 
Coffee bun or sweet roll 
Pudding—gelatin 


$10.00. Gladly sent on a 10-day examina- All other 
tion basis. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail the coupon below and we’ll send 
the Atlas postpaid. If it isn’t definitely 
just what you need—simply send it back, 
and the examination costs you nothing. 


Other Foods (in 9.2% 


Pickles 

Hard boiled and 
eggs 

Candy bars and salt water 
taffy 

Peanut butter crackers 

Chicken 

Stuffed mangoes 

Soup 


of boxes) 


deviled 


THE GeorGE F. Cram Company, INC. 
| Maps, Atlases, and Globes since 1867 
730 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me Cram’s New Business-Man’s Atlas 
| of U.S. on 10-day examination basis. 


| How Rich Are the New Ric 
| Name..... , . sgadannacens ‘ as 
One of the most delicate questions 
| in home interviewing, yet one of the 


| most fundamental, is the size of the 


| Address.. 


family income. In normal times, out 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


0% 


0% 


ingenue with the big blue eyes, the dab of 
on her chin, and the pan of coal-black bis- 
in her hands... is definitely not a glamour 
any more! Nowadays it’s far from a joke... 
4 catastrophe when rations are sabotaged on 


Home Front. 


ay, more than ever in its 58 years of service, 
d Housekeeping is a “required” subject in the 
e life of America. It’s a reference book that’s 
shtfully readable... 
facts, not froth. It not only thinks 


yet deals in brass tacks, 
bon bons... 
ys through and through, but does them through 
through. It eliminates by-guess-and-by-gosh 
ning by giving its readers the full benefit of 
amous testing laboratories, its technical staffs, 


193 
300.000 


280.00) 


URNS THE BISCUITS / 


‘its investigations and verdicts . . 


1940 1941 


. and last but 
not least, its purchasing password .. . The Good 
Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 


That’s because Good Housekeeping is not a glam- 
our book—an “escape book.” It’s a magazine with 


“meat” in it... a book that makes domestic good 
sense! Nationwide surveys show that its recom- 
mendations are believed in and acted upon. Its 
advice to consumers is considered final and authen- 
tic... a real measuring-stick that can be under- 
stood and applied. You’d be wise to have your 
product represented, whenever possible, in this 
important medium. It’s a sure way to see that your 
selling message is always kept on the “active file” 


in millions of well-run homes all over America. 
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Good Housekeeping’s plurality of editorial service linage 
is here pictured graphically. Based on the impartial 
Lloyd Hall reports, this shows that in both peacetime 
and wartime Good Housekeeping publishes more (as 
well as better) service linage than all other Women’s 
Service Magazines. 
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LARGEST 25¢ A.B.C. CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 
8,100,000 WOMEN READERS EACH MONTH 
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ward appearances, plus a conversation 
with the housewife regarding living 
standards, will enable the alert inves- 
tigator to classify the family in one of 
four or five broad income brackets. 

However, since the alleged salaries 
of carpenters, tool makers, electricians, 
and welders has skyrocketed, general 
classifications no longer hold and are 
too inexact for measurements desired. 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


TRANSPORTATION, TOO! 


% Just 3 minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal and Radio City 
areas—convenient to all shopping 
and business centers—The Lexington 
is ideally located. Its 801 outside 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, cir- 
culating ice water, full-length mirror, 
and four-station radio. Rates from 
$4. Please make advance reservations. 


Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Hele Levinton 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. C. 


Therefore, in every home before the 
interview ended, the wage of each em- 
ployed family member was directly re- 
quested. Paradoxically, as it may seem, 
answers were prompt and forthright. 
Apparently there were several reasons 
for this. One is that women in C and 
D homes, and men too, are proud of 
their incomes in prosperous times like 
these. Occasionally an interviewee ex- 
hibited a voucher stub or two as proof. 
Another reason is that the same inves- 
tigators went from city to city making 
the interviews. Thus they became 
thoroughly familiar with wage scales 
for different occupations. After the 
housewife had divulged the exact oc- 
cupation of each employed member of 
the family, and the name of the em- 
ploying company, it was only a short 
step further to naming the weekly 
wage. In all but a few instances, in- 
come information was reliably ob- 
tained. 

In computing the figures on the fol- 
lowing income-tables, the total family 
income—the .sum of the combined 
wages of all employed members of the 
family—is used. True, all the wages 
of the son or daughter may not be 
used for family expenses. But neither 
does the father’s salary go entirely for 
family expenses. Often part of this 
earning is devoted to personal interests 
outside of the home. 

The families interviewed were 
classified first according to the usual 
or pre-wir social-economic standards 
based on skill of occupation, neigh- 
borhood, appearance of home, and ap- 
parent standard of living. On this 
basis, 53% of the industrial worker 
families interviewed were classed as 
“C” or lower middle class and 47% 
were classed as ““D" or poor. The ex- 
tent to which war wages have altered 
the money income standard from the 
social-economic standard is apparent 


PONTIAC 


NTIAC 


Huge industrial plants producing nearly a 
billion dollars in war materials paid out 
over $50,000,000 in wages in Pontiac last 
year. January payrolls exceeded $4,740,000 
—over 22% greater than a year ago! 


PONTIAC Daily PRESS 


MICHIGAN - 


from the following income tabj\es— 
particularly when it is recalled that 
practically all the "D” and mavy of 
the “C” families formerly had inv me; 
under $1,000 annually, or were 0» re- 
lief, while over 95% of these farvilie 
now are above the $1,000 level. 


Present Yearly Income of Famili:s jp 
“C” and “D” = Social-Economic (! asses 
“ ad 1)” 

(53% (47% 
Total of Total) of Total) 
families reporting (100%) (16%) 
Over $5,000 : 5.1 3.3 
$4,000—$5,000 8.1 29 
$3,000—$4,000 22.4 99 
$2,000—$3,000 49.8 3.7 
$1,000—$2,000 13.9 12.8 
Under $1,000 — 3.3 

No income at 

present 0.7 1 
Mean average $2,941.64 $2,198.04 


Median average $2,600.00 $1,976.00 


The two groups together had a me. 
dian average income of $2,444, a 
weekly median of $47. 


Highest Incomes 
While most incomes were below 
$4,000 a year, some 10% were above 
this figure. Here are a few of the 
highest incomes reported and the fami- 
ly members who earned them., 


Wilmington 


Family income $204.00 week 


Husband, foreman {0‘00 
Son, electrician 84.00 
Son, welder 80.00 


Terre Haute 


Family income $178.00 week 


Husband, carpenter 65.00 
Son, laborer 48.00 
Brother, carpenter 65.00 


Wilmington 
Family income 


$149.00 week 


Son, welder 59.00 
Son, machinist » 48.00 
Son, ship fitter 42.00 


Camden 
Family income $133.00 week 


Husband, tool maker —1.03.00 
Daughter, stenographer 18.00 
Son, messenger 12.00 


Use of Telephones 


The distribution of home telephones 
by social-economic classes, _ while 
known in a general way, has not been 
given current widespread _ statistical 
survey. In Chicago, for instance, It 1s 
estimated by a reliable source that in 
normal times all the families in class 
A (wealthy) have telephones, neatly 
all of the B families (upper middle 
class) have phones, some 50% of the 
C families (lower middle class) and 
about 30% of the D families (poor) 
have phones. Thus in the wealthy 
classes, practically every home 5as 4 
phone. In the middle class or poor 
er homes, half or fewer have phones. 

Among the “new rich” in the 10 
cities surveyed, even more restricted 
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Eudes for the new-rich in overalls, 
the three shift sections where war production 
payrolls pile up spending poiver? .. . Here’s 
one medium that can’t miss—catches virtu- 
ally every city, town and crossroads where 
the stacks are smoking and workers eat and 
sleep; carries more concentrated coverage 
than any other national medium (no error 
—any other national medium); gets to 
breaker boy and bearded senior, women 
welders and women at home: has no limit- 
ations of age, sex, income or social position. 
Metropolitan Group comics sections in forty 
great Sunday newspapers, with more than 
14,000,000 circulation—the first really 
national newspaper network! 


New money is old stuff to this medium 
... Every time a family starts, a Sunday 


New money ? 


day comics. Every time a man gets a raise 


newspaper readership 
starts with it. Every 
baby makes and holds 
readers for these Sun. 


or a woman gets on a payroll, they reach 


a family with a higher income. Moving in 
to a new home, new job or new town 


... Old stuff! 


75%, and includes virtually all children, 


doesn’t break the read- 
ing habit or destroy 
the reader hold. Adult 


readership runs over 


the customers of tomorrow. 

The timing is right—Sunday, when 
most war workers are home; and everybody 
at home is at leisure, has some time during 
the day for reading the funnies; there is 
no time competition for advertising in this 
medium. No better time, or approach, for 
advertising exists—reaching people when 
amused, in a mood that increases reception 
and advertising acceptance . . . The space 
unit is big enough to tell a big story, show 
package or product in actual color. The cost 
is low... And one order, one piece of copy, 
one-bill—fills the whole national schedule! 
... Learn more about Metropolitan Group 
comics now, the most magnificent adver- 
tising opportunity of our times! 


Boston Globe * Chicago Tribune 
ainDealer * Detroit News * New York News * Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press 
‘be-Democrat * 


Washington Star * Des Moines Register 


* New Orleans Times-Picayune * Providence Journal 


Tribune * St. Paul Pioneer Press * ALTERNATES: Boston Herald . * Detroit Free Press * New York Herald Tribune 
t-Dispatch * Washington Post * OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Buffalo Courier-Express * Cincinnati Enquirer * Columbus Dispatch { . 

nion & Republican * Syracuse Post Standard * METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee * Long Beach Press-Telegram * Los Angeles Times Trou 

une * Oregon Journal * Sacramento Bee * San Diego Union + San Francisco Chronicle * Seattle Times + Spokane Spokesman-Review * Tacoma News Tribune 


M 
etropolitan 
Milwaukee Journal 
Omaha World-Herald + Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
‘d Street, New York + CHICAGO: Tribune Tower + DETROIT: New Center Building + SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Street 
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How Much Does Mrs. “New Rich” Buy by Brand? 


To determine what effect, if any, in- 
creased incomes are having on brand buy- 
ing, particularly on nationally advertised 
brands, the interview at one point was di- 
rected toward food buying, and for a spe- 
cific list of basic products, the policy of 
buying by brand or not buying by brand 
was inquired about. 

At the outset, housewives’ stated which 
of these products were bought too infre- 
quently for them to have established a 
policy. For these products there was no 
further conversation. For products bought 
with some degree of frequency, the discus- 
sion was extended sufficiently to bring out 
the extent of brand vs. non-brand buying. 

The accompanying tabulation and chart 
shows the extent and character of brand 
buying for 19 commodities. It will be no- 
ticed that there is considerable variation 
within rather wide limits in buying prac- 
tice from one commodity to another. Some 
of this difference undoubtedly reflects the 
dominance of intensely merchandised, na- 
tionally advertised products. On the other 
hand, for commodities available in bulk 
or under non-advertised or lesser known 
names, there is considerable brand buy- 
ing, too. 


Number and Per Cent of Housewives Buying Certain Food Prodi: ts 


by Brand, and Not by Brand 


Total number of housewives interviewed = 100% 


Usually Nationally Advertised Other 
Advertised and Other Brands 
Brands Only 


Total 

Cereals Purchasing Brand 
Oatmeal 60.0% 
Corn Flakes 47.2 
Wheat Flakes : 25.8 
Farina ; 22.2 
Puffed Rice : 19.7 
Shredded Wheat : 20.5 
Puffed Wheat : 4.4 
Assorted Pack «2 6.3 
Salad Dressing 
Boiled salad 

dressing 14.7 62.2 
Mayonnaise 43. 33.6 
Spreads 
Butter 56.1 
Margarine : 21.9 
Cooking fats 
V'g't’ble sh’rt’ning ; 58.0 
Lard* 41. 13.1 
Canned goods 
Canned Soup ; 84.5 
Canned Vegetables 97. 44.8 
Canned Fruits : 41.9 
Tomato Juice : 26.5 
Pineapple Juice 35. 23:7 


*Famulies using only lard rendered at 


Buy by 


Nationally 
Usually 
Buy Noi 
Brands Only — by Brand 
0.2% 1.7% 6.7% 
0.2 ; 5.0 
0.4 
3.5 
8 
0 


58.1% 


33.5 
7.6 


81.9 
15.9 


. 21.6 


L735 
18.3 


home excluded. 


phone usage was found. Only 43.3% 
of the C homes and 16.4% of the D 
homes had phones at the time of in- 
terview. This in spite of the ample 
incomes earned. Some women who 
now well could afford a phone, want- 
ed one, but could not obtain one from 
the telephone company because of war 
restrictions. Other women, however, 
felt no need of a phone, although able 
to afford one and able to obtain one. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of homes with and without phones 
according to income. 

Having No 


Phone Phone 

Number Interviewed 31.4% 68.6% 
Over $5,000 45.5 54.5 
$4,000—$5,000 41.4 58.6 
$3,000—$4,000 37.6 62.4 
$2,000—$3,000 30.3 69.7 
$1,000—$2,000 23.9 76.1 
Under $1,000 20.0 80.0 


Radio Listening—96% have radios 


In each home visited, the ownership 
of a home-type radio set was de- 
termined, as well as how often the 
housewife listened to programs, when 
she usually listened, and what pro- 
grams she liked best. 

Of all homes covered, approximate- 
ly 96% had at least one radio set. 
And nearly all the housewives report- 
ed listening with some degree of reg- 
ularity. 

Nearly all the women interviewed 
reported listening in the evening and 
about two-thirds during the day. Of 
the evening listeners, some 70% listen 


[so] 


every night or almost every night. 
Of the daytime listeners, the frequency 
of listening in the morning was slight- 
ly greater than in the afternoon, but 
not nearly so great as in the evening. 


Frequency of Listening to Radio 
Programs 


100% 
64.6% 
Daily, or almost every day _ 45.2 
Occasionally—once or twice 

a week or few times a 

month 9.4 
Less often 10.0 


Number Interviewed 


Listen in morning 


Listen in afternoon 65.0 


Daily, or almost every day 39.0 
Occasionally—once or twice 
a week or few times a 
month 11.4 
Less often 14.6 


Listen in evening 92.8 


Daily, or almost every day 74.0 
Occasionally—once or twice 
a week or few times a 
month 12.7 
Less often 6.1 


While discussing radio, each woman 
was asked what programs she liked 
best in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening—programs she was likely to 
listen to most often. 

In the following tabulation note the 
high per cent mentioning serial dramas 
in the morning and afternoon, and the 
high per cent mentioning variety 
shows and dramatic plays in the eve- 
ning. 


Vagazine Regding 

Concerning magazine teading, in- 
vestigators asked each housewife 
whether or not she read weekly and 
monthly magazines. For each maga- 
zine mentioned, further questions fol- 
lowed to bring out frequency of read- 
ing. As a final check, investigators 
determined whether a current issue of 
each magazine reported as being read 
was actually in the house. 

The accompanying tabulation and 
chart shows for each type of magazine 
the number of housewives reading 
frequently or occasionally. Also is 
shown a correlation of readership of 
women’s magazines with the romance- 
movie type. Although magazines of 
this latter type have wide circulation 
among C and D social groups, the 
women’s magazines and the generals 
well cover these groups, too. 


Types of Magazines Read by Housewives 
in War Worker Families 
Total Women Interviewed 


Do not read any magazines 
Read one or more magazines 
General Weeklies 
Leading Women’s service type 
General Monthlies 
Romance, movies type 
Shelter 
Digest 


100% 


Correlation 
Leading Women’s—no Romance, 
Movies 
Leading Women’s and Romance, 
Movies 
Romance, 
Women’s 


Movies — no _ leading 
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NORTHWEST MARKETS 
ALL TIME HIGH 


CASH FARM INCOME 
1992 


Reach !* With The 
ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 
most condensed circulation 
in this RICH, CASH MARKET: 


Leads the Market in Advertising Lineage 


WHY? — OLD? Yes,— oldest paper in the northwest... REACH THE 
HOME? Largest carrier circulation in the northwest... ARE THEY 
BUYING? See that all-time up-stairs income—$1,600,000,000!... WHAT 
ABOUT MINNEAPOLIS? Less than 10% of St. Paul families take a 
Minneapolis daily; Sunday—less than 20%...THAT AREA’S 54 
SQUARE MILES—CAN ONE PAPER DO THE JOB? Send for new 
Ross-Federal survey for your answer to ¢hat question! Write 


St. Pant Dispatey» Pioneer Press 
RIDDER-JOHNS, Inc. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ST. PAUL 
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In 1942 business executives *« 
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PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 


quantities still less). 


Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 


monial letters, orders, etc. 


For office duplication, often costs less than 


typing or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


~ CONSERVE oun TIRES 777 
No nd SHOES LH 


‘Z ‘, with Hotel Mayfair's central 
\ >, downtown location also 


,>, save time and energy . . . stop 


one Uayfai 
4 HOTEL ay OIE sr. cows 


of all rooms $3.50 or less single 


_Over 50% 


Coming Soon! 

A new series of articles on testing 
and measuring the results of radio ad- 
vertising. 
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Favorite Types of Radio Programs 


Total W omen Interviewed 
Total Women Listening 
No favorite programs 
Have favorite programs 
Variety 
Dramatic plays 
Musical (any) 
Popular 
Barn Dance or Hill Billy 
Classical 
Quiz 
News 
Amateur Shows 
Sureet interviews, hobbies, etc. 
Dramatic continuity 
Serial dramas 
Lost persons, personal advice, etc. 
Sports 
Religious programs 
Book reviews 
Foreign (Italian, Polish, Lithuanian) 
Lucky names for prize awards 
Homemaker (recipes, diets, etc.) 
Farm 


Programs Broadcast 
Morning Afternoon Eve: 
100% 100% 10 
64.6 65.1) 
5.4 
59.2 
6.6 


uv 
ing 
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Summary of the magazines report- 
ed as being read by each housewife 
showed that nearly half read, at least 
occasionally, three or more different 
magazines. 29% read no magazines. 


Number of Magazines Read 
Vumber Interviewed 100% 
Read no magazines 29.0 
Read one or more 71.0 

One magazine 10.9 
Two magazines 11.8 
Three magazines 19.6 
Four magazines 12.7 
Five or more 16.0 


Newspaper Reading 
Nearly every woman interviewed 
read either daily or Sunday English 
language newspapers or both. Over 
85% read every issue or nearly every 
issue. 
Extent and Frequency of Newspaper 
Reading 
Sunday Week 
Papers Day Papers 
100% 100% 
Do not read 7.6 5.0 
Read 92.4 95.0 
Every issue or near- 
ly every issue 86.9 89.7 
Off and on—half 
the time or less » Pr 5.3 


Total 
Women Interviewed 


Of those reading one or more Sun- 
day papers regularly every week, 
slightly over three-fourths are regular 
readers of the comic section too. Sev- 
enteen per cent do not read this sec- 
tion. 
Extent of Comic Supplement Reading 

% of 

Total 
Number Women 
and % Inter- 
Reading viewed 

100% 86.9% 
Read comic section 83.1 

Every time paper is 

purchased Tit 


Number reading 
Sunday papers 
regularly every 
week or al- 
most every week* 


and on—about 

f the time or 
5.4 1.6 

Do not read comic 
section 16.9 14.8 


Since many Sunday papers and many 
more Saturday papers do not contain 
a magazine section of the This Week, 
and The American Weekly type, only 
cities having papers with such sup- 
plements were used in the following 
tabulation. 

About three-fourths of the women 
regularly reading Saturday papers 
containing magazine supplements, read 
this section. Of the regular readers 
of Sunday papers carrying a magazine 
supplement, 85% regularly read this 
section. 

Extent of Magazine Section Reading 

Saturday Sunday 
papers papers 
with with 
magazine magazine 
section section 
Total regular readers 

of the papers 100% 100% 
Read magazine sup- 

plement 8 93.5 

Every time paper is 

bought 

Off and on—half 

the time or less 
Do not read magazine 
supplement 


* Data for those reading 
seldom omitted. 


O. W. Roesing has been made as 
sistant to the president of the North 
Star Woolen Co., Minneapolis. Mr 
Roesing’s first position was ith the 
Stromberg Time Corp. in Chicago. 
from 1935 to 1940. From ‘940 (0 
1942 he was assistant sales manager, 
Telautograph Corp., New York City. 
joining North Star late in 19" 
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Now You're Cookin’ With Gas 


In Pittsburgh, a woman's club is really cooking with gas when 
Mrs. Bregg, Sun-Telegraph Woman's Club Editor, writes it up. 
As one woman told Mrs. Bregg, “since your story on our activ- 
ities everybody knows about us.'' And “everybody” knows 
about your product when you advertise it in the Sun-Te!egraph 


because 


Pittsburgh Women Read 


|  Sun-lelegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION. 
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shifting of much of the work formerly 
How Two West Coast Auto Dealers done by gasoline service stations (lu. 
o brication and minor adjustments) to 
Found the Means to Survival dealer service departments, beau 
trained service station personnel would 
be drained by the draft and by war 
With retail mortalities mounting, it becomes apparent that the industries. 3. The probability — that 
; 4 ; “fringe” dealers would go out of busi. 
“little fellow” needs all the help manufacturers can give him. ness, leaving more work for the 
stronger survivors. 
This reasoning on Mr. Peterson's 
system after the war will become a headache of major proportions. _ part proved to be true. Preparing his 
organization to give service and repair, 
ee - he quickly expanded his business as 
N the last issue of SALEs MaN- conclusions are evident in the adjust- car owners found they could rely on 
AGEMENT we looked at some of ments made by one Packard dealer and him. 
the woes of distributors on the one Ford dealer—both doing business The used car field presented previ- 
Pacific Coast, and recorded that in Santa Barbara, Calif. ously unexplored possibilities. War 
their plight was serious, both for At the start of 1942, experts ana- workers and others had to have trans. 
themselves and for post-war business lyzed the distributive business of portation. There was an extraordin- 
as a whole. But a substantial num- Thomas I. Peterson, Packard dealer in ary increase in panic selling by existing 
ber of successful survivals were dis- Santa Barbara. Their verdict informed car owners. The dealer smart enough 
covered to indicate that the situation him that he had best figure on a loss to realize what would happen—con- 
was far from hopeless—if the dis- of about $600 a month. That did not siderable transfer of automobiles from 
tributor in question had the will to appeal to Mr. Peterson who saw no “non-essential” to “‘essential’’ users— 
survive; resourcefulness and adaptabil- reason why he should pay merely for could also foresee larger profits in 
ity, and assistance in adjusting long- the privilege of remaining in business, used cars. Mr. Peterson found that 
term obligations and contracts which even in wartime. He looked for a during 1942 more good used cars were 
were geared to volume, or to a differ- better answer. Evidently he found it, placed on the market than ever before. 
ent type of enterprise than he might for when he balanced his books at the 
anticipate for the next year or two. end of 1942 he discovered that, far sale for the cars he bought, and earned 
Two revealing illustrations of these from losing some $7,000 during the a greater percentage of profit in the 
year, he had earned the second highest used car field than he ever had earned 
net profit of his business career. before. 
a a a “The trade-in headaches are elimin- 
a ated,”” he says, “because new cars can- 
T lk ° | sil aici not be bought. Cars sell for straight 
0 ta direct y Mr. Peterson found the answer to cash, or on time. Many of the cars 
° | his wartime problem by facing reali- which are placed on the market are 
with 374,638 sios—ieaaemics all ted ie ad- = by men going _ the — 
. justing costs to likely returns and, orces or moving to other areas where 
business leaders... me all, by realizing tal capitalizing they will not need cars.” 
on the possibilities of his service de- 
Oats partments and his used car department. 
netted SS His first step was to tackle expenses. 
* tHe susiness / BE He was fortunate in being able to ad- There were several waves of panic- 
fe CUED a i 3 just his rent. There was no work for selling during 1942, but these, too, 
co td 2 a sales staff, of course. The heavy ex- brought profit to Mr. Peterson. ‘The 
pense of keeping demonstrator cars in first tire scare caused some people to 
service and in top condition was elim- think that it would not be possible to 
inated. Light bills could be cut sub- keep automobiles running any longer, 
stantially, since display of mew cars so they sold them. Successive tire an- 
was no longer an important sales fac- nouncements always brought panic cars 
tor. A long list of minor expenses into the used market. The various gas- 
were either eliminated or cut. Tele- oline rationing announcements had the 
phone and telegraph bills went down. same effect. But after each flurry o! 
The next thing Mr. Peterson did panic, business always was better than 
was to charge off all accessories in ever.” Every good car which was sold, 
stock. (If he had not done this, 1942 soon found a new owner—with 4 
would have been his best year.) He profit turned in the transaction—and 
still has the accessories on hand and the new owner was a good prospect 
after the war many of them will find for service. Summing up, Mr. Peter- 
a sale. son does not complain about his 1942 
And then Mr. Peterson looked at returns;"and he does not expect any 
the potentialities of service and of loss of business during 1943, cither. 
used car sales. He reasoned that three Ford dealers, too, have had the same 
| factors would tend to make service all- excellent results when they have 
| important during the coming months: adapted their businesses to prevailing 


Unless more aid is forthcoming, the rebuilding of the distributive 


He bought carefully, found a ready 


Panic Flurries Build Sales 


1. The desire of car owners to keep conditions. 
their cars in top condition, since they The experience of Homer C. 
know they cannot replace them. 2. The Thompson, Ford and Lincoln dealer in 


Send for Diesel industry informa- 
tion and complimentary copy: 


GE) «CDIESEL PROGRESS =U 


2 West 45th Street 
New Tork, New York 
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Wuen the torpedo speeds on its destructive 
way, it has been sent on no hit-or-miss errand. Too 
much is at stake. Only the hits count, and when the 
objective is in the cross hairs, it’s a hit every time. 
It’s the same in radio broadcasting...only the hits 
count. The effectiveness of the message is measured 
by the number of homes it reaches. On the Pacific 
Coast, most of the important markets are sur- 
rounded by high mountains. Long-range broad- 


casting becomes hit-or-miss broadcasting. To 
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completely cover the Pacific Coast, use the only 
network that has outlets within the important mar- 
kets. The Don Lee network has 33 stations which 
can release an advertiser’s message locally. More 
than 9 out of every 10 families on the Pacific Coast 
have radios. More than 9 out of every 10 radio 
homes are within 25 miles of a Don Lee station. If 
your message is important enough for all the radio 
families on the Pacific Coast to hear, use the only 


network with enough stations to do the job—Don Lee. 


DON LEE 


REGIONAL NET WO 


RK 
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Santa Barbara, confirms that of the 
Packard dealer, and adds some inter- 
esting variations. Mr. Thompson made 
1942 his best year. He says that last 
year was the best year in point of 
profits that Ford dealers on the Pacific 
Coast ever have had. “Gross dollar 
volume fell off tremendously, which 
was natural with no new cars to sell, 
but expenses fell proportionately. Serv- 
ice increased, and used cars gave us ex- 
cellent profits.” 

Among Ford dealers on the Coast, 
business turnovers have been fewer 
than during a year of normal business. 
“Less than 10% went out of business. 
and none failed. All dealers who gave 
up their businesses first liquidated and 
paid their bills.’’ 

Looking ahead in 1939 Mr. Thomp- 
son had put in equipment which 
would enable him to recondition com- 
pletely Ford motors. Seeing the hand- 
writing on the wall after the war start- 
ed, he added to that equipment so that 
he would also be able to handle Dodge 
and Plymouth motors; in fact. to re- 
build almost any other car or truck 
motor. On Ford, Dodge and Ply- 


mouth cars he is able to turn out what 
are practically factory-rebuilt jobs. 
With his new equipment he developed 
his services to take care of three south- 
ern California counties: Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo, and Ventura. This 
department is busy continuously. Deal- 
ers from the three counties bring in 
old motors and take away rebuilt ex- 
changes which are as good as new. 
Mr. Thompson in this way can draw 
his business from both dealers and 
car owners, because it is profitable for 
them to pick up rebuilt motors in their 
own state. They save freight charges 
and dealers can make larger profits. 

“I decided,” says Mr. Thompson, 
“that the best thing for me to do was 
what I know best how to do: repair 
and service cars. Apart from that, I 
could sell the cars which could be sold 
—the used cars. I expanded my opera- 
tions in these directions and I have 
certainly profited from the arrange- 
ment. Some other distributors who 
went into a new line—war work or 
something similar—have not found 
that it turned out so well.” But Mr. 
Thompson made 1942 Ais best year. 


Media & Agency News 


Agencies 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn makes 
a lot of changes in connection with expan- 
sion of its ten offices in this country. Alex 
Osborn, formerly executive vice-president, is 
now vice-president and general manager. 
Ben Duffy and Jack Cornelius become exec. 
utive vice-presidents—Mr. Duffy supervis- 
ing the offices in New York, Boston, Buf. 
falo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and Mr. 
Cornelius the offices in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Hollywood and Los 
Angeles. W. B. Geissinger, Los Angeles 
manager and Charles H. Ferguson, San 
Francisco account executive, are elected 
vice-presidents. Richard R. Blackwell and 
Walter Palmer, New York, copy executives. 
become vice-presidents, and Ralph W. 
Tolg becomes radio director at Chicago, 
succeeding James Cominos, now with the 
Marine Corps 


Ben Duffy now su- 
pervises 5 eastern 
cities for BBD&O 
as a new executive 
Vice-president 
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And Jack Cornel- 
ius does the same 
for 5 western cities 
as executive vice- 


president, BBD&O 
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Thayer Ridgway 
has been named 
vice - president of 


Lennen & Mitchell. 


Donald D. Stauffer 
succeeds William 
B. Lewis as head of 
OWT: radio dept. 


Milton J. Blair, vice-president and secre- 
tary of Sherman K. Ellis & Co., joins the 
staff of the Advertising Council . . . Louis 
N. Brockway, contact executive, is elected 
executive vice-president of Young & Rubi- 
cam. . . Donald D. Stauffer, vice-president 
and radio director of Ruthrauff & Ryan, be- 
comes head of the radio division of OWI, 
Washington, succeeding William B. Lewis, 
now assistant director of OWI Domestic 
Operations. . . Thayer Ridgway, executive 
on the Calvert Distillers account, is named 
a vice-president of Lennen & Mitchell. . 
Walter Craig becomes radio director of 
Benton & Bowles, succeeding Kirby 
Hawkes, who joins the armed forces. 
Charles L. Hunter, former chairman, pas- 
senger department, Trunk Line Association, 
joins Caples Co., New York. . . Samuel E. 
Gill is now marketing director and Arthur 


E. Goldman an account executive with 
Biow Co., New York. Both are fron 
Foote, Cone & Belding. . . Sidney Senze; 
from Pedlar & Ryan, is named copy chief 
of William H. Weintraub & Co. Ney 
York. . . Keith Babcock joins Brooke 
Smith, French & Dorrance as a creative ex 
ecutive. . . Jack Loucks resigns as space 
buyer of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Chi. 
cago. . . Donald S. Gibbs, formerly with 
Buchanan & Co., and Porter Bibb, Jr., r¢ 
cently a project director with the Advertis. 
ing Council, join Arthur Kudner, Inc,, te. 
spectively on the copy and service staffs. . 
John Donaldson, Jr., from NBC, becomes a 
time buyer with McCann-Erickson, Ney 
York. . . C. R. Browne, from American 
Magazine, is now on the service staff of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, New York. 
* & % 

Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Co., is formed at 
Chicago by L. T. Wallace, from Aubrey 
Moore & Wallace, and the Chicago office 
of Ferry-Hanly Co. The new firm, which 
will work with the New York and Kansas 
City offices of Ferry-Hanly, acquires the ac. 
count of Campana Sales Co. C. P. Hanlj 
becomes chairman of the board and Mr 
Wallace president and general manager. 

* a u 

Pacific National Advertising Agency, Seat: 
tle, forms a post-war planning department, 
in charge of A. E. MacInnis, vice-president 
. . . New members of American Association 
of Advertising Agencies are Bayless-Kerr 
Co., Cleveland; John A. Cairns & Co., New 
York: Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., Newark 
and New York, and Arthur Meyerhoff & 
Co., Chicago. . . Campbell-Ewald Co., east 
ern division, moves to 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 


Accounts 


Macfadden Publications appeint Swert 

fager & Hixon for advertising seocoig 2 
for all these magazines. The agency - 
handled True Story promotion for the as 
year. . Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune appoint Batten, Barton, a 
& Osborn. . . Another new BB ac 
count is the new Cooperative getty 
ucts Association, Fresno, Calif., which = 
distribute through H. J. Heinz Co Pr 
Tires advertising abroad to a 3 . - 
tising Agency. . . Benjamin — . 
Louis, manufacturer of Liquic Stocking, < 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, _ on 
Monte Properties Co., Del — * 
to Brisacher, Davis & Van a ne 
Odell Co., News ie Kimball Co. 
hair tonic through Abbott — Pree 
New York. . . National Acme ent 
land, maker of automatic screw —_ 
“tc. to Fuller & Smith & Ross, t g a 
Reg Bros. Co., baker of Holsum a 
wie shanes in Iowa, Minnesota ee 
Dakota, to Olmsted-Hewitt, oa we 4 
lis. ,. American Pipe Bending ' ae p trot 
a ng org “Peterborough, N 
gg ’& Browning, Boston. 


Radio 


Although CBS, the 
are now carrying beer an 
NBC as a network continue 
a ~“ rs 


Blue and Mutual all 


and wine shows, 
to refuse 


them. 


s of Broadcasting 


in CAB. fat 
giedeage 


reached 


Cooperative Analysi 
ports several recent recor het 
ings. American Tobacco’s prem . 
Time Hit Parade’ in Februar} ig 
17.9% of set-owners, a high mark a 
new program. . . S. C. Johnson ( 0.S “ 
ber McGee & Molly” program in Februa 
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People who give a damn— 


Yitsre WASHINGTON, like her revered 
namesake (no relative) stands first 
among teachers with all the small fry 
in the Farragut Public School, high 
among her fellow citizens in the town, 
and tops with a certain Lieutenant of 
the Armored Forces. 

The town is small enough so any 
teacher, like it or not, is a public 
figure. Elsie came there as an out- 
sider, with a wary Board of Education 
to sell, a lot of mothers to look her 
over constantly and critically, and a 
public scrutiny that never lets up... 
Making good on her job calls for 
a steady stance on a greased banana 
peel. And Elsie has made good, with 
her native brains and sense of humor. 

Sometimes she gets awfully fed up. 
However, the school system is short of 
teachers, and there’sa lot ofextra work, 
and she is fond of the kids. So she puts 
off changing her job until—and if— 
her Army Lieut, comes back in one 
piece. Mean- 
while, there’s 


PTA, and Red 


van 


‘Hs 


in 


Cross, and spots of public speaking 
for War Bonds, and always papers to 
correct. But somehow she finds time 
each month to cover-to-cover The 
American Magazine... 

Elsie has known this magazine all 
her reading days. To a small town 
girl, it represented something of the 
big world outside, gave a glimpse of 
people who did things and got some- 
where. Today it means even more to 
her, as an index in a world that is 
going somewhere so fast it’s hard to 
follow ... And the fact that this one 
magazine means so much to her— 
makes it mean more to you... 


There are people who mean more 
than others, even under the Bill of 
Rights. They may not have more 
money, or social standing, or accrued 
authority . . . but they have more 
meaning to the people about them. 
Their example counts for a lot, as 
does their thinking. Their significance 
comes from common sense, character, 
interest in others, and a general 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


AMC... 


awareness of 
what’s going on. 
Other people look to them for moral 
leadership, general savvy, and the 
Correct Thing. 

To such people, The American 
Magazine has always meant a lot. 
For Americans concerned with what 
went on in this country and how this 
country went, the “people who give 
a damn,” this magazine has always 
been planned, written and edited. 
Because it made their interests its 
interest, and does today more than 
ever... The American Magazine has 
increased its influence immeasurably. 

And for those advertisers fortunate 
enough to have a franchise in its pages 
this year, The American Magazine 
has greater value than ever before, 
stands high... as a major medium 
for tomorrow as well as today! 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


DECEMBER ABC TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION 2,714,850 
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hit 44.5, a record for a half-hour show, and 
General Foods’ ‘Kate Smith Speaks” was 
at 13.5, best mark ever attained by a day- 
time show. . . C. R. Hooper, Inc.. finds 
that radio's evening “available audience 
thus far this year has been at record levels. 


Fred A. Palmer 
is promoted to 


manage WCRKY., 


Fred A. Palmer is advanced from sales 
manager to manager of WCKY, Cincinnati. 
He continues to direct sales. L. B. Wilson, 
owner of the station, continues as active 
head. Herb Polesie, former radio direc- 
tor of Sherman & Marquette, joins CBS 
as a producer. Schuyler B. Patterson, 
recently with Ford Motor Co., and former 
New York newspaperman, joins Blue Net- 
work as editorial assistant to G. W. John- 
stone, director of news and special features. 

Frederick A. McLaughlin, director of 
special events with the Yankee Network, 
joins the Navy. . . Miss Helen Brattrud is 
appointed CBS fashion editor. Oliver 
M. Presbrey, from the The American W eek- 
ly, is now with the New York office of 
Edward Petry & Co., radio station repre- 
sentative. 


* & #& 

National Association of Broadcasters be- 
gins a program to advertisers and agencies 
to help some 200 smaller stations, affected 
by loss of local advertising. 


With programs of Campbell Soup and 
Quaker Oats going full network, CBS now 
has 30 shows, from 21 sponsors, in this 
group. The CBS 15% full-network dis- 
count plan, introduced last summer, has 
added a total of 413 hours and 40 minutes 
weekly to the network's commercial sched- 
ule. 


WWNY, Watertown, N. Y., joins CBS 
WDEL, NBC outlet in Wilmington, 
Del., now operates with 5,000 watts power 
at night. KDKA, Pittsburgh, discontin- 
ues broadcasting after 1 a.m., to preserve 
equipment. John E. Pearson Co., radio 
representative, moves to 250 Park avenue, 


New York. 


Newspapers 


American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion reports that 52% of 1,715 daily news- 
papers covered in a recent survey now sel! 
at 5 cents a copy for weekday editions, as 
compared with 46% in a similar study a 
year ago, and 44% two years ago. The 
number at 4 cents a copy increased from 
1.8% of the total group a year ago to 
10%, with a proportionate decline in num- 
ber of those at 3 cents. 


New York Post increases its price to 5 
cents. 

New York City Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Association organizes War Bond 
Advertising Representatives of New York, 
directed by Walter J. Merrill, formerly with 
the Journal-American, to sign sponsors for 
a consistent, every-week series on War 
Bonds, to be published in 1,000-line space 
in the Journal-American, Herald Tribune, 
Mirror, News, Post, Sun, Times and 
World-Telegram, starting about March 15. 

Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, reports from 
a survey in 20 cities, made by Maxon, Inc., 
that 59% of women readers read a Heinz 
“Wartime Cookbook’’ advertisement and 
35% of total women readers clipped and 
saved it. Applying these percentages to 
the 16,000,000 women reading the news- 
papers used, the bureau points out that 
more than 9,000,000 women saw the adver- 
tisement and more than 5,000,000 clipped 
and saved it. The advertisement appeared 
on four consecutive half-pages. 

*% aE co 

Sunday newspapers gained more than 3,- 
000,000, daily newspapers more than 2,- 
000,000 in circulation in 1942, both reach- 
ing new record levels, N. W. Ayer & 
Son reports in the 1943 edition of its ‘“Di- 
rectory of Newspapers and Periodicals.” 
Number of daily newspapers in the country 
declined last year from 1,974 to 1,894, and 
number of periodicals of all kinds from 
6,709 to 6,354. 

Duluth Herald and News-Tribune 
changes from sliding scale open rate to flat 
rate—23 cents a line daily, 20 cents Sun- 
day. 


To conserve paper, Chicago Sunday Tv/- 


bune and Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
will introduce on April 18  tabloid-size 
color picture sections in gravure. w‘th in- 
crease in number of pages, says C. E. Mc- 
Kittrick, general manager First 3 Markets 
Group. The Tribune and Inquirer sections 
will then be the same size as that of the 
New York Sunday News, third member of 
this group. 
a * % 

Branham Co., newspaper representative 
firm, begins a business paper and direct 
mail campaign urging advertisers and agen- 
cies to help newspapers meet the paper 
shortage by permitting optional insertion 
dates. 


Magazines 


“Due to wartime curtailment of paper,’ 
says Newsweek in a full-page newspaper 
advertisement, “we are taking this 
method of making available important as- 
pects of our editorial service for those who 
cannot get copies.” One insertion repro- 
duces in full a Newsweek report on ‘World 
Airways,” first subject to be featured in its 
new ‘‘Postwar Horizons’ department. 

Popular Science for March is the “big- 
gest Popular Science in 12 years.” ... Field 
& Stream claims advertising leadership in 


KTUL 


5000 WATTS :- 


CBS 


TULSA, THE OIL CAPITAL 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


the outdoor field for the 32nd cons«cutiye 

year. . . . Macfadden Publications and the 

Blue Network present ‘My True Story,” ; 

five-a-week wt ce program based on 4 

story from one of Mactadden’s four fo. 

mance magazines. 
BS % % 

This Week issues a report on « study 
made by Daniel Starch & Staff on “What's 
Gas Rationing Doing to America’s Sup. 
days?” About 80% of families who have 
cars, it is found, are spending more time at 
home, and 60% of these “are spending 
more time with the Sunday newspaper and 
with This Week magazine.” Another 
This Week “Ad Bulletin” presents findings 
in a survey in Baltimore by Fact Finder 
Associates, on reaching newcomers to war 
work centers through Sunday newspapers 

* * & 

Reader's Digest runs a full-page adver. 
tisement in newspapers throughout the 
country, reproducing in full an article in 
its February issue by Eric Johnston, presi 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com. 
merce. 

* £ #& 

Look publishes a full-page newspaper ad 
urging readers to “share your Looé as you 
share your car.” . To meet the paper 
shortage, Parents’ Institute reduces weight 
of paper and page size of Parents’ Magazine 
and reduces frequency of issue of some of 
its boys’ and girls’ magazines. . . Guide 
Magazines’ Movie-Radio Guide changes 
from weekly to monthly. 


* * % 


Time replaces regular editions for Can- 
ada and for schools with special light- 
weight editions. . . Time launches an Aus- 
tralian edition for American service men in 
that area. Photographic negatives of pages 
are flown to Sydney for reproduction. 

x * & 

Warren A. Terwilliger is appointed spe- 
cial assistant to Paul Hunter, publisher of 
Liberty. . . . William B. Wiemers, Chicago, 
and Thomas H. Cardoff, New York, are 
elected vice-president in charge, respective 
ly, of western and eastern divisions ot 
Farm Journal. Al Cutler is appointed 
circulation manager of Fawcett Distributing 
Corp., succeeding Allen Adams, on leave 
with the Navy. . . Thomas B. Coleman 1s 
named New York State advertising repre- 
sentative of Good Housekeeping 


Business Papers 

Gilbert E Cochran, Chicago, district 
manager of Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
New York, and William P. Winsor, busi 
ness manager of Metals & Alloys, are elett- 
ed vice-presidents. . . Lee Klemmer 1s named 
business manager of Drug Trade News and 
Food Field Reporter, of Topics Publishing 
Co., New York. He continues as managet 
or Drug Topics Price Book. . . William T 
Stuart is appointed editor of Electrical Cor- 
tracting, a McGraw-Hill publication. . . A 
R. Safarik becomes business manager and 
Marion Barry assistant advertising manage! 
of Self-Service Grocer and Voluntary ana 
Cooperative Groups Magazine, New York 
published by Gordon Cook. 


Outdoor 


McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Philadel: 
phia, will give $1,000 in war bonds i 
prizes in its 1943 poster-design competition 
Instead of commercial products, as_herete 
fore, this year's entries will deal with War 
Bonds and Stamps and the American Re 
Cross. 

H. W. Stansbury, formerly advertisiné 
and sales promotion manager of McKesso® 
& Robbins, joins Criterion Service. per 
York, in charge of market research and 
sales promotion. 
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A Reminder 


Make your reservations now for space in the 


1943 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


Reservations for specified positions in the County 
or City Sections must reach our New York office by 
April 2—at the latest. 


Final Closing Date for copy to be set will be April 9. 


Final closing date for complete plates will be 
April 16. 


Publication Date—May 10 


* 


Sales Management 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Comment 


HAT PRICE SILENCE? Rarely do we feel 

moved to take our text from advertising copy, 

least of all from an advertisement appearing in 

the same issue. But this time we do not hesitate 
to do so, because we know that good rules are helped, not 
broken, by worthy exceptions. 


The final insert of a series, sponsored by the Hearst 
Newspapers, appears in this issue. Although paid adver- 
tisements, they have been notably altruistic in purpose and 
concept. They have sought to extol all newspapers, not 
just a few published under a single banner. They have ex- 
plained, and in good taste glorified, the vital importance of 
newspapers—and of freedom of the press—as ‘‘a great 
American institution.” 


The climax comes in the headline of the final insert 
which reads, “SILENCE HAS FORGED THE CHAINS OF 
SLAVES.” The copy then continues, ‘Freedom has gone its 
struggling way to death in many lands because the lights 
went out, because men did not know. . . . Dictators take 
care that men shall not, cannot know... .” 


Try reading those few lines ten times in succession. You 
will feel your imagination going to work. You will realize 
they are not only the gospel of the newspaper press, but 
also the gospel of the world—not as it is, but as it should 
be. They represent a gospel which we as a nation cannot 
desert, even under the exigencies of all-out war. 


Maybe we require enough millions in the armed services 
to draft a very high percentage of our even reasonably fit 
men and women. Maybe we've got to pay super-taxes on 
top of super-taxes. Maybe we have to make all degrees of 
human and material sacrifices. Maybe we must be rationed 
and regimented in numerous directions. 


But of one thing let’s be sure—and this despite the ar- 
guments of military chiefs, governmental leaders, or any 
one else. Let's be sURE that we never get our thinking 
regimented—that we are never denied the facts and news 
as to the why of defeats or restrictions imposed upon us. 
Let's be sure we have the opportunity to remain free and 
intelligent by demanding at all times that we be treated 
with intelligence. 


By so doing and by so maintaining the lifeblood of 
democracy, the American people can be certain to avoid the 
potential curse of that deadly statement, “Silence has forged 
the chains of slaves.’ This statement should present an in- 
spiring challenge not alone to our greatest periodical jour- 
nalists, but to our top authors of books, our ablest con- 
ceivers of radio programs and our most distinguished play- 
wrights of the stage and screen. 


WHY WE PRODUCE MORE. Among the many good 
speeches made at the recent three-day session of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers we liked most of all 
the analysis made by J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia. If you will read these excerpts from 
his talk and then read Thurman Arnold’s remarks on page 


BY RAY BILL 


15 of this issue you will have a good capsule description of 
what freedom of initiative means to the people of the coun. 
try—the workers as well as the industrialists. 


Mr. Pew said, in part, ‘Several times during the las 
twenty years I had occasion to make careful studies 4s 
to why our workers produce three times as much as do the 
workers in Europe. I thought, perhaps, we might be smarter 
than Europeans, but found we are not. We need only 
recall that our factories are largely manned by the sons and 
daughters of Europe. I inquired whether our natural te. 
sources were responsible for our high living standards, but 
found they were not. China and Russia, as well as many 
countries in South America and Africa, have greater natural 
resources than we, yet their living standards are even below 
those of Western Europe. I investigated to ascertain if our 
production achievements were in some way due to our use 
of machines, mass production or advertising, and found 
this was true in part, but that, nevertheless, these also were 
available to the peoples of Europe. In fact, the steam en- 
gine and the Industrial Revolution first emerged in Eng- 
land and spread to the European continent before reaching 
America. 


“In short, the reason American industrial wheels turn 
around so much faster than those in Europe I finally found 
in a single word—Initiative. American industry has it. 
European industry, generally speaking, lacks it. Initiative 
is the key to the great difference between American and 
European industrial production. Initiative is the psycho- f 
logical drive that makes the wheels of American industry 
go round. 


“Initiative is an intangible thing. It is not something 
that you can give to a man. It cannot be bought in stores; 
nor can it be acquired from books. Initiative is an attr- 
bute of the spirit, springing out of certain urges within 
mankind. A yearning for the security of one’s family moves 
men to exert themselves beyond the requirements of mere 
survival. Men, too, desire recognition from their fellow 
men. Pride of work, pride in the superiority of their prod: 
uct, the doing of a better job than the other fellow, pres 
tige of position—all these are aspirations that motivate 
men’s action. So, too, is the urge to improve our material 
well-being; to eat more or tastier food, wear better cloth- 
ing, live in more comfortable homes. 


“When opportunity exists for the satisfaction of these 
urges, men develop what we call initiative. Initiative finds 
its expression in competition; and competition is possible 
only where there is freedom of choice and action. Where 
men are denied freedom of choice and action, their initia 
tive dries up and gives way to inertia and inefficiency. 


Despite all of the charges made by certain congressmen 
and administration officials against business men, and the 
equally heated if not more intense railings by some bust 
ness men against any person or any ruling from Washing: 
ton, we sense a better underlying feeling than has existed 
since the New Deal came into being. Both camps acknowl: 
edge the need to cooperate after V-Day. 


[90] 
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